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T had been stormy for several days. The thick clouds 
could find no outlet from the mountain clefts. Dark 
and growling they rolled their giddy course along in paths 
on which no mule nor brave hunter dared to follow ; or 
they hid deep down in the ravines, calling in deafen- 
ing thunder-voices out of every cleft and chasm, and 
breathing their burning breath on trees and plants, which, 
full of fear, stood still. The timid bird sought shelter 
in the woods and caves, and the mountain swallow dared 
not fly aloft. Trembling, dose to the ground, she flew 
in circles, with the dark points of her wing brushing the 
grass. The hurricane had crushed the valley with heavy 
blows of storm and rain. Reckless and cruel, naught 
cared he that the beautiful and proud forest trees 
stretched their green arms to him imploringly. If here 
and there a slight bending birch escaped unhurt from 
his embrace, how many a beautiful oak, how many an 
ever-green fir, had to yield with broken limbs to his 
rough caresses ! 

The storm's sister, the water-spout, was not far behind 
her brother in wildness and destruction. Bom of the 
isame cloud, she dashed with unbridled power down 
mountain and plain. Rushing through the overhanging 
masses, crushing through the ravines, she dragged by 
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force all with her that crossed her path, hurling trees 
and heavy stones down the mountain, tearing, without 
pity, large sods from the green velvet mantle which the 
spring had tenderly placed round the old ropk's naked 
shoulders. Alas ! for the ripe com which fell in the 
way of the storm and floods. The delicate palms, too, 
were torn and thrown to the ground, never to rise again t 
O'erflooded by mud and stones, held down by green 
creepers, they died a sorrowful death; they to whom 
every sunbeam had told of coming triumph, and wha 
should, in their golden'ripeness, be now making their fes- 
tive entry into the village on a garlanded carriage, to be 
blessed by the priest and feted with song and dance by 
the happy peasants. 

But though so much water had already fallen, the 
dark pall of clouds would not shake out its heavy folds. 
Shadow upon shadow increased, hiding every scrap of 
the heaven's blue, that otherwise would have looked sa 
bright and sunny, peeping through the openings of the 
rocks and green trees, and shining on the flowers and 
grass. 

But to-day, since early morning, the howling voice of 
the whirlwind had not been heard. The wild rain- 
clouds had ceased shaking their silver manes ; only a 
soft mist followed them over mountain and valley. 

On the smooth and glossy surface of the frog's pond^ 
at the wood's edge, the rain elfs had danced their round 
dances the whole afternoon, never ceasing till the sun 
went to rest ; and^ the evening wind, which, tired of the 
fight, had for a while lain down to rest in the grass, 
again got up and made an opening through the clouds, 
out of which the friendly sunbeams sent the valley a 
quiet evening greeting. 

Pursued by the teazing breezes, the rain elfs flew to 
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the high and overhanging banks, and hung and swung 
on the twigs and the slender leaves of the rushes, or 
mounted in long and misty processions, on slanting sun- 
beams, up to their mother cloud, there to dream of new 
games to come. 

And now a broad stream of bright sunshine falls 
through the torn clouds on the bright green of the wood, 
which one could see far, far away from the lofty moun- 
tain-side. 

Arm in arm two youthful travellers stood, looking with 
beaming eyes on the landscape, which, now wrapped in 
clouds and shadows, lay at their feet. 

Falling away suddenly towards the south, the moun- 
tain stretches two mighty arms far into the valley, which 
enclose in their grip a portion of the fruitful plain 
stretching away to the distant stream, and hold it in 
their grasp. 

This is a charming little green spot, which, encircled 
by those mighty arms and protected from north and east 
winds, lies warm and sheltered on the old mountain's 
breast. Nourished by springs, expanding itself in ever- 
increasing fertility, decked with blooming fields and 
meadows, with wooded hills and orchards, it smiles 
gratefully up at the light-crowned forehead of the moun- 
tain. 

Coaxingly the fertile soil insinuates itself, with its 
fresh young, verdure, into the wildest crevices. Boldly 
it mounts the sudden heights with sprightly undergrowth 
and woodland shade. Now it springs recklessly o'er 
fearful clefts and precipices, to plant on some lonely cliflf 
a few dark firs, or throw a wavy veil of birches over its 
barren head ; and now it lies nestling on the mountain's 
rugged side, down which the merry streams flow to 
meet it. 
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It was not only the evening sun that threw his light 
on the two boys standing now on the mountain-side, for 
the summer holidays had just begun, and their faces 
were beaming with rays of joy. Theirs was the spark- 
ling brightness of every boy who, free for several weeks 
from his school cage, flies with unfettered wings through 
fields and woods, and fancies it an eternity of ceaseless 
bliss. And oh ! the thought of seeing again the now 
distant home, parents and sisters, and all the familiar 
and dear spots in house and garden, which in childhood's 
memory, are painted in the hue of the happy rose. Ah ! 
how the young heart beats with joy ! 

Both the boys, almost youths, came from a large town 
the other side of the mountain. 

The roads were heavy from rain, so that the lumbering 
post-carriage in which they travelled went slowly along* 
Whilst it was waiting for fresh horses at the last inn, be- 
hind the rise in the valley, one of the boys left the close 
parlour to climb the well-known path of the hill. His 
friend, who had hastened after him, only caught him as 
he had reached the top, and now stood breathless beside 
him. 

" Well, you are glowing," said he, laughingly ; " why, 
you climb like a chamois ; I had some trouble in fol- 
lowing you." 

" Oh I here I am at home," replied the other, joyfully. 
"I know each tree, each stone, and can find my way 
perfectly by night. I have often enough climbed these 
rocks after sunset to catch bats. Our fellow-travellers 
bothered me all day, and it was worse down in that 
heated parlour ; their stupid noise was unbearable." 

" They are good fellows though," replied his fiiend ; 
*'a little wild and rough, but truly honest men. I 
believe they would have asked us to join their game ; 
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only you put on such a formidable mien they dared 
not." 

"Well, I am delighted they were afraid to, Only 
look around you, and say if it is possible you regret you 
did not remain down there ?" 

" No, indeed,'' said the first ; " it is splendid up here, 
and the far-spreading view richly makes up for damp 
clothes and a steep path. The rain, loo, has quite 
ceased, and long sunbeams light up the dark and 
wooded passes, and show far below the sparkling moun- 
tain streams. Just look at that small old church on the 
hilL Why, the golden cross on it is glowing as if on 
fire!" 

" That is the Nordigen Church," was the joyfiil an- 
swer. " Far below, by the comer of the wood, you can 
see the roof of our house. Those two windows, that are 
now so brightly lit up, belong to the visitors' room ; it is 
there you will be when you come to see us next year. 
Ah ! how I wish I could take you with me now ! To 
think that your sister should chose just the holidays to 
be married in!" 

" Hurrah ! It is very good of her to get married then, 
for I can be there ! but I should also have liked to have 
gone to you. How jolly it will be next summer ! Do 
tfiose small houses also belong to Nordigen ?" 

" Yes ; the cottages of the peasants lie scattered here 
and there between the gardens and fields. You could 
see the mansion from here but that the elms and limes 
have so spread they cover the dismal and sad old 
building." 

" Does nobody live there now?" 

" In the side wing lives a caretaker with his wife and 
children ; but the principal part of the building is quite 
empty, the curtains and shutters are hardly ever unclosed. 
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My father often goes across and sees that all is well kept, 
and nothing allowed to go to ruin." 

'* Will then the young heir always remain in England P " 

" Oh I no ; he is only to be brought up there by his 
father's relatives ; as soon as he is of age he will return. 
Over there, close to the church, above the roof where 
those high firs are growing, are his grandparents* graves. 
My father loved the old owners, and as long as I was at 
home he let me carry, each Sunday throughout the whole 
summer, fresh flowers for the graves, and he and old 
Bridgette often joined me there. The churchyard 
stretches close to the Park on the other side of the hill, 
and many is the coffin I saw lowered there." 

" Your mother, then, is buried there ?" asked his friend 
in lowered tones. "Alas! no," said he sadly, "my 
mother died on a far journey; she does not rest in 
German soil." 

If you, dear reader, had sat opposite the boys that day 
in the coach, listening to their joyous conversation, and 
had heard this simple answer, and could have looked 
into the suddenly-saddened face of the speaker, perhaps 
you would have understood why that face had attracted 
you, and why your glance returned to the firm and finely- 
cut features, the earnest mouth, the dark and dreamy 
eyes which poured forth a light of childlike purity that 
seemed to belong to another world. As the shadow of 
a cloud, cast on a spring landscape, there lay on those 
young features a sad and earnest expression which told 
of more than the laughing days of childhood and the joy 
of the summer holidays. Told of more than the simple 
events of a schoolboy who had won a good judgment and 
got a prize. We are accustomed when we see this look, 
which seems to stretch beyond the tender years of child- 
hood, to find in it some spiritual meaning, and anxiously 
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to look into the future, prophesying for the young life an 
early death. But, how often is it that we see the shadow 
cast in that young life by a sad past, the signs of count- 
less, burning tears which fell on his cradle, the reflection 
of sad and earnest faces, looking up at which the poor 
little one learnt his first smile, his first prattle ! He is 
now the one costly jewel of some lonely and sad heart, a 
child whom death bereaved of that mother-love to which 
he was bom ; he is watched and cared for with all the 
greater tenderness. On his face his heavenly Father 
writes a passport to the love of all good and tender 
hearts, and with this, God's writing on forehead and eye, 
the stranger would have won your sympathy, dear reader, 
and you would no longer ask why you had given it once 
you heard he was a motherless orphan. 

His young companion seemed to gain some of his ex- 
pression as he placed his arm around the shoulder of his 
friend ; and looking earnestly into the open and honest 
eyes said : " Your father though, won't he be delighted 
to see you a day sooner than he expected ? " 

" Oh, my father, my dear, dear father ; God help me 
to be always a joy to him ! You would hardly believe, 
Albert, how anxious I am often I For do I not know 
how all his life's hopes and joys centre in me, and then 
if I should fail to become what he would have me, I, his 
only child ! " 

" Well, you are too silly," replied his friend, and drew 
hastily away. '* You, the wonder of all from the first day 
at school, the delight of all the teachers ; why even the 
strict head-master finds no fault. And then you fear 
jour own tender father will go into despair over his mis- 
guided * Do-no-good.' You promised me to say good- 
bye to all sad thoughts, and you were joyous and bright 
^n the journey, with your head out of the window looking 
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for your mocmtainSy which were hidden by doads till 
we came quite close to thenu Yoa never closed an eye 
at night ; and as the road ascended, you begged and did 
all you could till the bearded, fat old gentleman allowed 
you to sit outside; and here now, on the beloved threshold 
of home, you droop your head and despond. Come, 
come, the shadows increase, and we must not miss the 
carriage." 

*^0h!" replied he, drawing his arm quickly back, 
which the other had taken, 'Mon't fancy I am going 
again into that hot box to travel to the Wood Inn, 
where no one expects me to-day, and no carriage is to 
meet me. Through the heather and by the corn-field, 
through that opening in the elms, and in less than an 
hour I am at home. The landlord of the inn can take 
care of my luggage till I send for it to-morrow." 

** No, no, Walter, your plan does not please me," re- 
plied his thoughtful friend, '^ only see how dark it is 
getting down there in the valley ; the fog rises from every 
cleft, and might cause you harm." 

** Ah I the mists won't hurt a child of the country ; only 
to strangers or those who don*t know the land — to such 
they might be dangerous. Don't bother yourself about 
me : get into the coach, and remember me kindly to the 
&t, old gentleman. To-morrow though, when you are at 
home with your parents and sisters, and those funny 
little brothers, don't forget me in your happiness. I 
shall tell father plenty about you." 

" Dear Walter," replied the other, laying both hands 
on his friend's shoulders while he looked sadly into his 
eyes, ''four whole weeks must I do without you ! But 
the last Monday in July, on our journey back, shall we 
not meet again at the Wood's Inn ?" 

" Yes, indeed ; or, still better, up here. You leave 
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the coach before you get to the hill by the Weissbach 
waterfall, and take the path that leads left from the brook. 
Then you will arrive here long lefore the coach, and find 
me here with father, and I shall have for you pears out 
of our own garden baked as only old Bridgette can do 
them." 

The cheerful sound of a post-horn had accompianied 
these words, and one could hear the hprses' hoofs and 
the rattling of a heavy vehicle in the wood behind the 
speakers. Once more a warm hand-shake, a fresh good- 
bye and God bless you, and the one hurried back to the 
fir-wood to meet the coach, while the other broke through 
the low thicket on the slope to spring down the naturally 
formed giant-steps of a well-known path. 

Passing between towering walls of rock, our traveller 
was soon facing a dark mountain stream, that glittered 
shyly like a small squirrel slipping from beneath the 
stones and gaining in its progress, power and boldness. 
The many thunder-showers had made the little brook so 
rushing and wild, that the boy could not hear through 
the deafening noise the well-known voice of his play- 
fellow, and could no longer keep up to the rush of the 
swollen water. 

Below where the Nixenfall lets his clear voice drop 
from a high cliflf into the Schwarzbach, the rim of the 
rocky basin was far o'er-flooded, and Walter found only 
here and there, close to the walls of rock, a wet stone on 
which to place his feet and pass through the rocky door. 
Out beyond, the water had torn away the bridge which. 
led to tlie fields. The stream was flowing too high and 
swiftly for him to cross it by springing from stone ta 
stone, as he had intended doing. Long he sought for 
some way of getting over, and at last made up his mind 
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to keep to the left of the wood, and not to cross the 
Schwarzbach till he came to the Nordigen stone bridge. 

The way he now chose was wider. His father had 
forbidden him to go alone by it in the evening, for the 
wood had swampy places of groundless depths most 
-dangerous to strangers or careless walkers. However, 
to-day he had no choice. Walter knew well the firm 
ground, and was also two years older since the command 
was last given him. His father even would not have 
objected had he been there. 

So he turned down a narrow path, which leaving the 
river, le!d deeper into the forest. The excitement of the 
last few days, which drove away sleep from his eyes at 
night, and made him hurry down the mountain, racing 
with the Schwarzbach's flowing course as it passed through 
the narrow gorge, yielded gradually to the deepening 
silence of the evening wood. 

Walter was not conscious how tired he was. He 
walked slowly beneath the trees, thinking of his rambles 
there with his father, and of all the old stories of things 
said to have occurred in that part of the forest. The 
most wonderful of these had been told him by a grey- 
headed old huntsman who belonged to the old master 
and mistress, and who was still taken care of in the 
castle. 

The boy suddenly remembered that he was a Sunday- 
-child. Old Bridgette had told him he was bom on the 
Sabbath-morn just as the church-bells rang, and on that 
account he should see stranger things in this world than 
other Christians with their two healthy eyes. He had 
-asked his father what that had to do with a Sabbath 
child born like him as the church-bells rang. His father 
had answered him that it was a happy omen for those 
•children to whom at their birth the sweet church-bells 
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poured out their blessing. Because when God calls His 
own together by the voice of the bells it is to send them 
grace and peace. As such a blessed call had his dead 
mother heard the holy notes as she held her new-bom 
child, and thanked God for the little one He had given 
her, and had sworn to bring him up according to God's 
will with all earnestness and truth. His dear mother 
was now no longer with them, but he was old enough to 
know himself God's will, and if he practised it early, and 
took care to keep His holy law, and to look for God's 
gifts of grace, he would surely see more beautiful things 
than those who fall asleep and do not let the bells awake 
them. His father had then taken him into his room, 
where hung the handsome and large picture of his mother, 
and had told him much about the dear one. How like 
an angel she was, the joy and love of all those who knew 
her, and how truly she had loved her little Walter. 
Though she bore such fearful pain, and had to endure so 
much, yet she forgot it all as soon as her child was 
brought into the room. She laughed and played with 
him, and was for a time herself a child. With her last 
strength she guided his tottering steps when he was first 
learning to walk. In a strange land, at her death, when 
all earth's sufferings had fallen from her, when she had 
overcome the misery of parting from her boy, then had 
she whispered with holy smile, that she heard the ringing 
of the church-bells the same as when Walter was bom — 
they were the morning bells at the break of day which 
she heard, the breaking of an endless day for her. The 
young wanderer had become serious, his thoughts had 
taken him far back to the past, and, as had often hap- 
pened before, he knocked at the door of this early lost 
mother's grave with a thousand unanswered questions, 
with anxious and sad feelings and guesses, for her life's 
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fate was clouded for him in deep twilight. His father 
and old Bridgette, who alone could tell him of her, had 
put off many times a question to be answered at a later 
period. They had comforted him with the thought of 
the time when he should ripen in discernment. They 
had told him of little features of her heart's goodness and 
self-denial, of humble simplicity and loving thoughtful- 
ness for others ; and whilst he listened to all this, which, 
increased the natural child's love in the soul of the fiery 
boy to a burning flame of devotional respect, they 'had on 
purpose, or accidentally, forgotten to give a firm back- 
ground to the holy picture they had placed in his heart's, 
shrine. 

The seeking eye of her orphan boy had tried in vain 
to draw out the lost mother from the cloudy, misty past,, 
and to see clearly and plainly the outline of her earthly 
life. A long and deadly illness had laid his mother in 
the grave. When his father thought long in silence over 
the heavy sorrow which she had endured ; when scorch- 
ing tears flowed down the hollow cheeks of faithful 
Bridgette falling on her folded hands, then Walter felt 
sure that there was more suffering she had passed through 
than merely the bodily pain of dying. His mother had 
not been happy ! Good and pure as an angel, beloved^ 
and held even in death by her own as a saint — and yet, 
unhappy while on earth ! — unhappy ? Though she had 
his father, this chief picture of all completeness, and her 
little Walter, whom she loved so dearly! Here lay 
buried the most difficult of life's riddles for the poor boy — 
a riddle for whose answer he would have given years of 
his youth ! Once as he had impetuously asked old 
Bridgette, she had answered with gentle entreaties and 
tears, begging of him not to make her disobedient and 
break her promise to her kind master. With such a 
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xequest all searchings on this side were cut off. His 
father's will was sacred to Walter ; he had a deep and 
reverential respect for the secret of the past that was so 
full of pain to his parent 

But now, how would it be when he came home after 
-such a long absence, so .much older and more thought- 
ful? Would his father confide in him more now? 
Would he hold him worthy to break the dark seal of 
past years before his eyes, and grant him an insight into 
the early life of his parents ? 

Thus busy with his thoughts, Walter had wandered 
beneath the leafy roof of the wood, never noticing how 
the twilight deepened and deepened. The path here 
<lropped suddenly and precipitously: it was as though 
the mountain had shoved out a last step of rock into the 
valley. The trees grew less thickly here, so that Walter 
•could see clearly around him. Close to him, at the foot 
of the slope, lay a fruitful green meadow, surrounded by 
the woodj and near to it rests a quiet pond which 
stretches towards the west ; and there the Schwarzbach 
flows into its tranquil waters, and but a small piece of the 
smooth mirror is broken by its flow. The little waves 
which it causes in its rapid course break against the 
tree-roots on either side of the bank, or gently they 
spring further on over the cool waters, till stopped by 
the rushes which catch them and softly sing them to 
sleep. 

Here in the wood, where the seldom-trodden path 
winds to the pond, the water lies dark and still as death, 
and little branches of oak thrown down by the storm 
rest as motionless on the smooth surface as the broad 
leaves and white star blossoms of the water-lily. 

The tired evening wind had gone to rest with the sun. 
The torn masses of clouds were again drawn together 
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and had sunk deeper, leaving a gleaming strip on their 
edge which reflected the faint evening light The air 
was heavy, and the only sound that broke the stillness 
was the melancholy croak of the frogs who gave the 
pond its name. Walter knew the place well, and had 
never passed it without a shudder. The green meadow 
and the moor were called by the people the " Ghost 
Meadow," and the " Garden of the Dead.** Many years 
before a learned botanist, and shortly afterwards a poor 
widow from the mountains, seeking brushwood with her 
boy,; were drowned there. All kinds of ghostly tales 
were told of the spot. The learned professor, who found 
his death there, was said to be an atheist ; he never 
entered a place 'of worship, but kept company with evil 
spirits, which even yet hold their nightly meetings on 
his grave. The country-people, when they went alone 
through the wood, liked to avoid the place, and the 
narrow path skirting the edge of the moor was seldom 
trodden. In many places the thick growth of grass and 
moss had quite hidden its track. 

Walter feared not the strange wonders of the wood ; 
he loved the awe which they caused. The mysterious 
had always exercised over him a powerful fascination, 
and the lonely place spun round the tired boy a magical 
spell. It occurred to him that to really surprise his 
father he ought to wait in the wood till it became quite 
dark. He did not want to be seen from a distance, but 
thought it would be so pleasant suddenly and unex- 
pectedly to walk in. Old Bridgette was weak and easily 
frightened, so he would spare her ; but his father usually 
wrote or read late in the evenings in his room. He 
would steal through the garden, and get in at the open 
window, and go to him as he did when a little boy. 
And here it was so glorious, here lie would await the 
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right time. He lay down on the slope under a giant 
maple-tree ; pond and moor rested side by side at his 
feet ; the wood twined its green wreath around both ; 
and the high reeds here and there uplifted a long stalk 
as a warning flag for the wanderer not to trust the de- 
ceptive ground. 

Close to the boy's resting-place the reeds had sepa- 
rated, growing apart and leaving clear a space through 
which he could see. Here the water broke into a little 
bay, where the Ghost Meadow had formed a small 
tongue of land jutting out into the pond. Surrounded 
on the one side by meadow flowers and delicate blades 
of grass; on the other by wild bilberries and platted 
moss, which hung from the cliff into the water. This 
little bay was the whole world to a water-lily which had 
opened for the first time her blossom that very day 
under the gentle droppings of the rain. The young 
flower had not yet lived a night in the forest ; she rested 
quietly in the middle of the bay upon her green stalk, 
and looked astonished and fearsome into the dusk. 

Distant lightning flashed now and again through the 
tree-tops. On the point of the low tongue of land there 
stood a stem of oak, which had been partly destroyed 
by lightning. Stretching his two bare and half-scorched 
branches over the pond, his dark and curious figure 
appeared in the twilight as a giant magician, who in 
long and trailing garments reaches over the water, 
spreading out his thin arms, and works his midnight 
spells. Behind him floated over the moor solemn pro- 
cessions of misty figures, which anon appeared to stand 
still and fiightened'; and anon, when the night wind 
drew a deeper breath, whirled ghost-like through one 
another, and the reeds sighed and cowered together. 
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A cricket sang her evening song ; the call of a screech- 
owl sounded through the thicket. 

Walter rested his head on [his hands ; his eyes fol- 
lowed dreamingly the airy figures on the moor; his 
thoughts mixed themselves like the floating fog ; his 
eye-lids closed ; his straw hat fell from his curls ; and 
the tired, heavy head sunk on a moss-covered tree-root 

Louder and sadder the frogs croaked in the pond; 
more frightened the screech-owl called through the 
wood. The wind arose and shook powerfully the 
crowns of the trees, and swept coldly the hot forehead 
•of the sleeper. But the boy heard and felt nothing; 
he lay fast asleep, and the night-wind retired again to 
rest, and the trees stood once more still. 

The summer night had spread her darkest veil over 
forest, ghost meadow, and frog pond. Now and again, 
sounds from afar floated on the night air, — singly, two 
together, or following each other. The little church of 
Nordigen, the old grey watcher of eternity, counting on 
its tower the passing hours, and preaching the same ser- 
mon of the fleetness of time by day and night to the 
valley below. By daylight, in the press of life, its voice 
,speaks mostly of earthly things ; wamingly and urgingly 
it forces itself on the ear of the farmer and weaver, 
sending them to work, and calling them to their simple 
meals and to their evening rest. But by night, on the 
still couch, what does the old clock say to them ? The 
happy and healthy ones, who are held by a fast and 
<iuiet sleep, do not hear its voice at all. But how fare 
those who are held awake by pain of body or mind, 
in whose weary members sickness bums; when care, 
anxiety, or an aching conscience won't allow rest to the 
heart or sleep to the eyes? What do such find the 
stroke of the hours? Are they hard mile-stones, on 
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which they count the shortness of pleasure and joy, and 
the length of the rough path of life through thorns and 
rugged places ? Do they know that one of these mile- 
stones, perhaps the next, will be the border-stone of that 
unknown land into which they go when earthly joy and 
earthly pain are forever ended ? Do they start back at 
this border-stone, poor things ? Happy art thou if this 
land behind the border-stone is not dark or strange to 
thee, but instead the light-giving land of promise ! 
Happy thou even when care and anxiety, even when the 
pain of sin gnaws at thy heart, if thou but knowest thy 
hope, and feelest by every hour-call God's finger ar- 
ranging thy smaller life, counting thy pulse-beats, stilling 
the anxious throbs of thy heart, and wiping away the 
•tears that fall from thy eyes— God's finger lifted wam- 
ingly when thou stumblest, cautioning thee to be wake- 
ful, to be true, to wait and hope I 

Again the clock in the tower of Nordigen struck; 
twelve deep strokes sounded slowly through the* night. 
As the last ceased, there arose a curious movement and 
humming, a buzzing and crackling in the wood, as if 
swarms of countless insects were passing hither and 
thither, and that the wind was engaged in a battle with 
the tops of the giant trees. The wind, though, was not 
awake; the trees and the branches were still; and of 
the mighty army of winged insects which had encamped 
for the yearly drilling of the Feast of St. John, there 
were only a pair of belated fire-flies to be seen, which 
were not on duty that day. In glowing gala uniform, 
they were returning home from a country ball which the 
queen bee had given in a garden of the valley that day. 
They may have looked a little too deep in the heather, 
for they wandered in the dark, being intoxicated from its 

c 
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scenty and sought their green tent under the bushes of 
the slope. 

A thousand lives had become awake in the forest 
Like bewildering vapours, there arose a wonderfully soft 
ringing and whispering put of the damp ground — forest 
talk for fine fairy ears, to be heard through all the 
country in the soft summer night. The little blades of 
grass poured out their hearts to each other, and com- 
plained of the heavy day's work they had had; from 
early morning they had carried the rain-drops for old 
gnarled tree-stumps and for the thirsty little moss, which 
must always be at hand to deck out the oaks and 
beaches when they wish to show oflF. To carry water is 
certainly a hard day's work for delicate blades of grass 
and quiet wood flowers, for fragile meadow-sweet and 
soft blue-bells. 

" Are we to be standing bowed down holding far into 
the night these heavy water-drops?" grumbled angrily 
some wild thyme-blossoms ! " not even the smallest 
breeze has pity on us to remove our burden and to cast 
away this water." 

Three high and slender grass-blades that stood by 
shook their delicate heads disapprovingly, and one of 
these commenced to scold, sa3dng : — 

"What business have such strong little thyme-blos- 
soms to speak so much and to make such a fuss, as if a 
great injustice were done them because all the winds do 
not fly to help them ? Look at us — how much more we 
have to carry !" 

And the blade of grass straightened herself, while she 
lifted up with weak and trembling hands a heavy, silvery 
rain-drop. And her companions called together : — 

** See ! see ! ours are still larger." 

And as each tried to lift her own weight as high 
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as possible, they tottered and knocked against each 
other ; three heavy drops of rain rolled together and fell 
coldly on the forehead of the sleeping boy. Startled, 
Walter sprang up, rubbed the sleep from his eyes, and 
leaning against the trunk of the maple-tree, he remained 
sitting erect. For him the night was no longer ; with 
peculiarly sharp senses he drank in the mystical life of 
the midnight wood. The humming and the whispering 
about him had become a language which he could un- 
derstand. Plants and insects seemed as old friends ; he 
listened enchanted to their secret conversation, and felt 
himself comforted and happy, as a thirsty pilgrim must, 
for whom ^^there springs from a cool well a refreshing 
draught. 

Walter's movement, as he awoke and changed his 
position, disturbed the comfortable rest of a decent 
frog, who lay meditating between the broad leaves of a 
colt's foot on the bank. Full of fear and terror the 
harmless dreamer betook himself from the uncomfortable 
proximity of the, to him, totally novel sight of a man's 
boot, and sprang headforemost into the middle of the 
pond, dashing up the water on all sides, so that it covered 
him completely, and the white and glimmering water-lily 
was all besprihkled. 

The scattered fire-flies had lately discovered the young 
water-lily and had surrounded her admiringly. Now 
they flew obligingly, and helped to shake the bright drops 
out of her white leaves ; thus their acquaintance com- 
menced. 

A curious suppressed cough sounded from out of the 
shrubs. " Ah, good evening, Herr Professor. It is long 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you," called out a bat, 
who was flying zig-zag around the scorched oak-stem; 
and as the water-lily and fire-flies turned round full of 
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curiosity, there shone from out of the thicket on the 
opposite bank the enormous spectacles of an old owL 

^'You also have come into the wood to see the 
manotuvres ? '' continued the bat, "you have missed 
though a great deal already, Herr Professor ! The may- 
beetles' parade is over; it was very imposing. The 
may-beetles' regiments are well known to have the best 
music of the whole army/' 

"I care little for parades and field manoeuvres!** 
snapped sneeringly the owl. " I am come to this moun- 
tain only on account of archaeological studies. There 
are said to be rare coins buried in the clefts here 
which are worth finding. To speak the truth, I am 
employed on a great and scientific journey for the 
interest of my niece, the young owl. The dear child 
inherits a fine property, but it is disputed with hier, 
because her descent from the owl of Minerva is not 
indicated. This descent is not a mere family tradition, 
so we are now going to Italy and Greece to collect coins 
and carvings to authenticate the fact. Just look, sir, at 
the young lady. See, how proudly her beak is hooked ; 
observe the thoughtful formation of her skull. Oh, it is 
aristocratic blood which fiows beneath the feathers of 
that bird." 

The young owl fluttered with blameless grace over the 
pond and rested on the scorched oak-stem, greeting the 
bat with a'gracious bow. 

** A rich heiress and of good family ! " whispered one 
of the fire-flies to his companion. 

" Yes, yes ! An heiress and of old nobility ; but I will 
writhe myself to death in the first spider's web if she is 
not an odious blue-stocking. You may rely upon it, it 
runs in the blood. I see it already by the way she carries 
her beak,'' And with a despising shrug of his shoulders. 
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which made his brightly-polished epaulettes flash through 
the night, the fire-fly turned away and paid his homage to 
the quiet water-lily. 

He told her of that day's Court ball at the Queen 
Bee's ; told her of all the beauties that had been most 
admired there ; the peony, the pale, melancholy tea-rose, 
the pla)rful moss-rose, and of the little coquette, the bijou 
rose. He found pleasure in chatting of these splendours 
unknown to the guileless young water-lily, who truly was 
no blue-stocking, and had never yet been out in the world, 
and enjoyed watching her childlike astonishment and 
answering her naive questions. 

There is no bringing-up so simple as on the mirror of 
a quiet reed pond, especially when such a pond lies in 
the double loneliness of a thick wood and the closed in 
district of a mountain valley. The water flowers that 
grow there out of a cool, fresh ground are humble 
children of nature ; they know nothing of the vain self- 
conceit of the garden flowers. And as the fire-fly could 
not understand how the sweet water-lily was not also 
asked to the Queen Bee's ball, he said to her he would 
see that such an oversight should soon be made good ; 
but she shook her head decliningly, and said a colourless 
and scentless flower such as she would never suit in a 
blooming rose-garden. She would be afraid of her life if 
she should have to sit like the other roses* on a dizzy 
and high stalk between thorns and prickles, and she felt 
sure that when the bees and gold beetles swarmed around 
her with sweet talk and pointed questions, she would not 
know what to answer. The fire-fly explained to her that 
colour and scent did not matter at all at Coiurt, for who 
could know there if the colour were genuine ! At Court 
the only question of importance was as to family. All 

♦ A water-lily is called in German a water-rose. 
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roses were entitled to appear at Court, and her name was 
Rose. He also told her, how run after two pale French 
ladies were, "Madame Hardi" and " Madame Plantier ; " 
and, above all the southern, the " Centifolia unica," she 
was paler even than the water-lily. 

The young owl on the oak stem had listened for a 
time to the conversation between the fire-fly and the 
water-lily, and foimd it very stupid and worthless. The 
young owl usually found every conversatioa worthless 
which she herself did not lead, and on that account she 
took pity on them and joined in their conversation. She 
scoffed at the fire-fly that he so hastily counted the Miss 
water-lily under the many-branched " rose " family, for 
the water-lily bore unmistakably a strong family like- 
ness, which pointed to a relationship with the much- 
admired Indian Princess, who came first to Europe not 
many years ago — she meant the " Victoria Regia." 

" Victoria Regia " was a perfectly strange name to the 
Water-lily. She went over in her mind all her relations, 
known and unknown, counted on her leaves her eight 
aunts and twenty-seven cousins, but " Victoria Regia *' 
was not amongst them. She asked the little flowers on 
the bank, but even the blue Forget-me-Nots, who have 
the best memory, did not remember ever having seen a 
flower with such a pompous name. Though vanity with 
the water-lily was not yet unrolled, she had inherited on 
the other hand all the more that other womanly fault — 
curiosity. She overcame her repugnance to the forward 
instructress, the young owl, and asked and wanted to 
know more of this Princess Victoria. 

The young owl then told quite a romantic story, how 
Victoria Regia, for love of a learned naturalist, whom she 
had learnt to know on a journey, came to Europe. But 
she could not bear well the northerly climate, and only 
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the tenderest care made it possible to prolong her life in 
our country. She generally lived in artistically built 
i;lass-palaces, and strengthened herself by taking luke- 
warm baths. 

The young owl had not finished speaking when all eyes 
turned to the Ghost-meadow. There sprang out of the 
damp ground in several places small luminous flames^ 
darting and gliding flickeringly over the moor, then 
standing and swaying faintly to-and-fro, or again they 
flamed up brightly, dancing nearer, and then suddenly 
they would sink into the ground ; in another place ap- 
pearing again, twisting about and skipping in circles over 
the grass tops straightways to the pond. 

" Oh ! what is that ? Who are they ? " exclaimed, 
startled, the water-lily, and covered herself tremblingly 
with her white leaves. 

'* Hurrah ! ballet dancers," cried delightedly the fire-fly, 
^* the best of dancers by night and fog, but they do not 
belong to the ' corps de ballet ' of the Forest opera ; they 
are neither locusts nor grasshoppers ! " 

" They are most likely Hungarian dancers," replied the 
other fire-fly, "they came into the country with the gipsies, 
and ^njoy dancing on a moonless night in the open air. 
'* Will-o'-the-wisps,' I believe they are called." 

As again a tall, slight flame slowly glided close to the 
water's edge, the fire-fly drew his bright sword and held it 
before the flame ; stepping close to it he said — 

" Halt ! Will-o'-the-wisp ! Stay ! §peak and answer I 
Who art thou ? " 

A faint giggle could be heard, and scornfully hissing, 
the flame sank into the ground. 

**0h! that is no living dancer!" whispered the 
frightened water-lily ; " it is a ghost ! " And as again 
there arose on the border of the moor a little flame. 
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standing with its feet almost in the water, the white flower 
called out in fear — 

*' All good spirits praise the Lord ! " 

" For ever and ever. Amen ! " replied the flame, and 
it stood firm and bright, arid continued : " I will gladly 
inform you who I am, if I am but asked politely." 

" To gain information of what a * Will-o'-the-Wisp ' is ! '** 
thought the boy, listening under the maple tree, and 
moved closer to the bank ; '* am I to learn here what no 
teacher knows ? " 

The young owl, on the withered oak stem, had received 
a first-class education, and with sneeringly lifted bill, she 
hopped down a few branches lower to hear better. For 
had she not a few weeks ago passed her examination in 
the town, and there had givenja two hours' long discussion 
on electricity and hydrogen. Would then a stupid Will-o'- 
the-wisp know more than she ? 

The fire-flies lay down to listen on the broad green 
leaves, which floated close to the water-lily ; and getting 
courage from them, the flower took heart and asked the 
Will-o'-the-wisp, ip a quiet and friendly voice : " Now, 
then, tell me who you are, you and your com- 
panions ? " 

** Spirits of the dead are we ! Souls of extinguished 
candles ! A short time we served man on earth ; when 
a quick and powerful death tore us away before we had 
burnt our wicks to the end, or could shine faintly in our 
ashes. Who loses his life by force, he finds no rest in 
death ; and poor candles which are thrown mischievously 
down to the ground or blown out before their time, their 
50vds are obliged to wander restlessly about, to blind and 
mislead by a deceptive and unearthly shimmer. Such 
wandering souls of light are we, I and my companions." 

** You have learnt to serve man ? " asked the water-lily. 



k. 
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" Oh, tell me what it was like ; I have never leamt to- 
serve and have never seen man." 

" You never saw men," scoffed the young owl ; " you 
don't even know what man is ! " 

" Yes, yes, I know about man ; I know what the toads 
told me about the bones of a drowned one, which for a 
hundred years have lain at the bottom of this pond ; it is, 
though, so sad what the toads teU. And once long, long 
ago — I believe about a week ago, when I was still quite a 
tiny bud, and could not nearly reach the top of the water 
— there glided a deep, dark shadow over the pond ; the 
water moved around it, and the toads said the shadow was- 
a ski£f, and that there were men in it. Oh ! how I longed 
to look into it ! I stretched as high as I could — but stUl 
I was too little ! Once there bent a laughing face, with 
bright, brilliant eyes, over the edge ; but at once an oar 
struck the water by it and destroyed the beautiful picture 
the moment it appeared. The trembling water moved 
hither and thither, but before it had mended the picture- 
the boat had passed by. Oh ! tell me plenty about m^n,. 
I should like to learn something new." 

" From me you will learn nothing," said the Will-o'-the~ 
wisp ; '' and, indeed, I cannot tell' you much, for my life 
was very short, and I can only repeat what I myself lived 
and saw and heard. It is, though, no instructing book- 
story, polished and smooth, threaded through with a use- 
ful moral ; it is such a torn piece of life, without beginning, 
without end, you won't know what to make of it" 

*'0h, only commence, good Will-o'-the-wisp, begin 
your story," begged the water-lily, and the little flame 
cleared its throat, flared brighter, and began. '^ I was a 
Christmas light ! Have you heard before, though, of 
Christmas lights ? " 

** Have we before heard of Christmas lights," sneered 
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the young owl ; ** one does not require to fly far for that. 
Why here in the nearest mountain-pass young fir-trees 
stand, and of an evening in the twilight they chatter of 
the coming days and of all the glory which it is possible 
for a little fir-tree to experience. I felt astonished yester- 
day to hear how several young things had no dearer wish 
than to become a Christmas-tree, to be adorned with 
bright lights and coloured paper. Such young things do 
not think that the short pleaswe must be dearly bought^ 
and will cost them their lives." 

'* Such young firs die a beautiful death as Christmas^ 
trees decked with Christmas lights," spoke the Will-o'- 
the-wisp. '^ We, Christmas lights, are of an ancient pious 
brotherhood ; our order was founded by the bright star, 
which the Lord God once lit to guide the wise menfirom 
the *land-of-the-moming ' to the birthplace of our Saviour. 
So we shine out into the night, and wish, as that star^ to 
point man to the place of the Redeemer. But what do 
yt know, ye night wood-rabble ; owls, bats, trees, and 
even bright fire-flies in state uniform — what know ye of 
that everlasting light which shines in darkness, and of that 
star which heralded its birth ? " 

^ Oh, stars," said the tiny blades of grass on the bank, 
^' they often fall down there in the pond. In clear nights 
when the cloud-curtain is rolled up, then they rest glitter-^ 
ingly on the water's surface. But they are quiet and 
mysterious. We cannot speak with them^ and do not 
understand their language, which is light." 

On the slope there stood a strong and mighty oak ; he 
had placed his roots firmly amongst the stones, and wore 
iiis splendid crown still higher and broader than the maple- 
tree under which rested the young wanderer. 

A full-leaved ivy spray had wound herself about him^ 
^nd leaned confidingly on the strong tree, placed her 
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delicate green arms around his rough bark ; now she 
touched with a tender hand the little grass-blades at her 
feet, and asked softly — 

" Have you also wished to understand the stars — ye 
little grasses, a true and faithful desire can help you much. 
Don't look only on the ground before you, little ones, 
stretch yourselves on high, and when you see something 
shining and bright down here which seems beautiful to 
you— like the stars in the water — then lift up your eyes 
and look on high to that bright Light of whom the lustre 
down here is only the reflection. The wish to under- 
stand and to look above, little grass-blades, that makes 
one's sight clear, and throws wide open the doors of 
truth." 

** Doors of truth," growled Professor Owl ; " how she 
babbles and dictates, and is still a very bad philo- 
sopher." 

The Will-o'-the-wisp called out, " God bless you, dear 
ivy-spray, and don't be offended at what I said before 
about wood-rabble ; I had not then seen you." 

"But the story, Will-o'-the-wisp. Where is your 
story ? " sighed the water-lily. 

And the Will-o'-the-wisp threw out some crackling 
sparks and commenced his tale once more. 

" Well, a Christmas light I was. On the branch of a 
fir-tree in the centre of a large room my life began." 

" A fir-tree in a room," whispered the reedflowers, and 
shook their heads unbelievingly. 

'* Of course in a room ; a fresh green fir-tree. Outside 
it was winter; the valley lay in snow and ice. The 
delicate woman who decorated the tree so prettily with 
bright ornaments, raisin and almond chains, and stars 
of shining, coloured paper, she, of course, could not go 
out to him in the snow-covered forest." 
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** He was, I suppose, dug out with all his roots ? " asked 
a little daisy on the banL 

" Cut down, he was, torn from his nourishing roots, and 
if it had caused the tree much agony, here he let none of 
his pain be seen. Proudly he sat on his throne, as 
straight and as graceful as though he had grown there 
and had never stood in the cool wood nor drunk of the 
damp dew. The gaping death-wound was well hidden 
and covered over by the moss carpet of his throne. At 
the steps lay the tribute-papng vassals of his glory, cakes 
and red and golden apples. We Christmas lights sat on 
all his branches." 

*' That must have been brilliant," said a fire-fly, " if the 
others shone as brightly as you." 

" Yes, afterwards ; but at first there burnt only I, I 
alone. I lighted the young wife from a far-stretching 
branch as she busily passed to-and-fro, placing the pre- 
sents on the tables, which loving hearts give to each other 
at Christmas-time. Close to me, on the low table, were 
boys' clothes, play-toys, and picture-books. Here the 
young wife did most. I see her still, and it seems as if 
I hear her say, * Here, above all, it must look bright and 
cheerful,' to the maid, who stood admiringly by. Why 
did her brilliant eyes get so sad as she half hid a little 
black woollen dress under the toys and sweets. ' Ah, my 
mother-hands wished so much to have something to do 
for my new child, but only with sad black silk might I 
work his little frock.' Restless and excited she moves 
from one table to another, looks often at the clock, and 
reads once more an already oft-read letter. Tick-tack, 
tick-tack, hums the old clock on the wall, sitting in com- 
fortable self-sufficiency on her broad shelf, planting de- 
fiantly her short gilt feet on the block of marble, and her 
round full-moon face looks so indifferently firom under 
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the oldfashioned flourishing head-dress. So circum- 
spectly she swings the pendulum which, like an order- 
sign, shines on her breast, as if it did not matter what 
hour she should announce in her rattling voice." 

" Stupid old things, they are," broke in the bat, who 
when flying at dusk round men's houses, looked in at 
many a window, and thus gained'experience ; " pedantic 
they are and self-proud. It is not to be believed what a 
fuss men make about them. Everywhere such old maids 
of tick-tacks are consulted, everywhere they may join in 
the conversation; and it is considered the best household 
where everything is ruled by .them." 

"The young wife," said the Will-o'-the-wisp, "was 
one of those who let themselves be so ruled ; power had 
she none over the obstinate old clock ; her imploring 
looks did not bring her to a stand-still or to a faster 
pace. I do not know what she could have wanted of 
the clock. I heard her, though, speaking often to the 
servant ; but what they spoke of was not joyful, not like 
Christmas. They spoke of a bad fever, of death, of a 
quickly-taken parent, and of two orphan children; of 
the master who had hurried to the death-bed of his 
boyhood's friend, and to-day should return for the first 
tim^l Oh ! the sweet face of the young wife had be- 
<:ome bright again 1 How glad he must be to return 
home after weeks of absence ! How happy he would 
be ! As she spoke of joy, of happiness, her lips parted 
m smiles, and her eyes turned beamingly towards the 
corner of the room where joy and happiness lay. In a 
little wicker-worked cradle, hung all round with curtains. 
Jay a tiny, sweet, slumbering child." 
"A human child?" asked the water-lily. 
" Of course a human child !" 
« Oh ! please, what did it look like ?" 
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" Ah ! truly lovely it was ! I looked at it from my 
high branch as the mother listeningly stepped towards it 
and parted the curtains. The little head was turned 
exactly facing me, resting on a white cushion, the tiny 
mouth just parted, its little cheeks flushed with sleep ; 
dark silken lashes shaded them ; pearly drops on the 
forehead ; the fair curls, which the little cap had set free, 
were jnoist from them. One tiny arm rested on the 
coverlet; the other, with tightly-shut little hand, was 
thrown back over its head. A wonderfully sweet Christ- 
mas doll it was ! The mother's hand stole towards the 
soft round face, but she did not touch it — only let the 
warm breath play through her fingers. She stroked the 
coverlet, and as she again drew the curtains together a 
soft ' God bless it * stole from her lips." 

" Did you not see the eyes ? *' said the water-lily ; "the 
eyes are the chief thing." 

" Well, but you are clever," said the young owl. 

The little flame continued — " The eyes slept, and had 
not the mother come once more to look at her child, I 
should have known nothing about them to tell you o£ 
But she went often'; and at last, as she wanted to show 
the servant how softly and fast the little one slept, 
she carefully and silently — quite silently — lifted the cur- 
tain ; there shined on her two wide open deep blue stars, 
the little limbs stretched themselves, and the little mouth 
smiled. I heard a dear note of joy .break firom the 
mother's lips. ' Is she not sweet ? Is she not perfect ? * 
she said exultingly, and drops of joy shone in her eyes. 
Oh, what a joy for us Christmas-lights to see ourselves 
reflected, to shine again in happy people's eyes, and 
especially in children's — so innocent, joyous, and beam- 
ing, and yet really earnest, as were that little child's in 
the cradle who had just opened hers." 
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The ivy-spray said : " Because there lives in man's 
eyes a human soul, and there shines already there a light 
clearer and better than that of candles, so ye Christmas- 
lights, ye are attracted to look in. — Light draws Light. 
In children's eyes there is the purest radiance. Really 
precious it is when childhood's eyes and childhood's joy 
3bine from the countenance of the aged." 

The owl let a long and'snarling howl be heard, shook 
his head despisingly, and scraped with his pointed claw 
emphatically on the large stone which he had chosen for 
a seat. 

The Will-o'the-wisp went on to say how it heard the 
cracking of a whip and crunching'sound of a carriage, 
the barking of dogs in the yard, the wife at the window, 
and the maid hurrying to the door, saying aloud, " The 
Master, the Master, here comes the Master." 

" The young wife," said the flame, " lifted her little one 
quickly out of the cradle, wrapped her carefully in a warm 
shawl, and flew to the door. But on the threshhold she 
gave the child to the servant, and said, hastily, * No, no, 
you carry her ; I must have both hands free to receive 
my new child.' Over the lighted landing she went, and 
down the stairs ; the door closed, and I, I was alone ; 
alone in that large room. With fear I became aware 
how far I was already burnt down, not half as high was 
I as my brothers that stood around me. Must then my 
life and experience so soon have an end ? thought I, and 
held my breath and made my flame quite small, so as to 
spare my wax. I put on a dark little hat of ashes and 
burnt wick ; but it would not remain, it fell to the ground 
and had nearly burnt a hole in the carpet, only the maid 
returned just them and stamped it out. The old servant 
now lit the many candles on chandelier and wall*; they 
sat straight and stiflly, were dressed in snow-white, and 
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looked proudly down on us. But the brothers on the 
fir branches came in turn. In the large mirror I could 
see the tree sparkling and radiant, as if it had put on a 
dress of golden sunshine. The servant and the maid 
spoke again of a boy. * Poor boy,' they said, but how 
nice and aristocratic he looked, and so truly good. Yes, 
good he must be, otherwise would not the quiet woman, 
who had been his nurse, sooner have gone with his little 
brother, who required her care more than he did, only she 
could not bear to part from him, they said. Then every- 
thing was bright and all was finished ; the servants disap- , 
peared. Many steps sounded on the stairs and across 
the landing. In the next room they were singing a 
Christmas carol, and then the doors were thrown open." 
" Ah, if I could but become a fir-tree," cried a little 
thyme plant. 

" Be quiet, and don't interrupt," broke in from all sides, 
and the Will-o'-the-wisp continued — 

" I saw the company on the threshold, surrounded by 
all the inmates and servants. I saw the master, still in 
his travelling dress ; he carried his little daughter, who 
shouted for joy, and shook her feet and hands in the air, 
longing to get at the Christmas-tree. The young wife 
leads by the hand a boy clad in mourning. Full of love 
«he looks down on him. With both hands the child holds 
her right one. His head with tangled curls is pressed 
against her arm ; he lifts up his eyes to her fiiU of happy 1 

'expecJkation and trust 

" I flared on high, so that the wax fell in hot drops from 
my wick. I wanted to see all — all at once — ^and I was 
already so little. There hung just above me a long chain 
of golden paper, which held a red apple. Oh, happiness. 
A golden ladder for small, dying flames. I swung from 
^esh to mesh, the ladder-rungs turned to ashes under my 
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fiery steps, the apple fell to the ground, and as I joyously- 
flared up and a splendid crown of smoke gathered around 
my head, a quick hand was there which tore me down. 
I was thrown on the ground and stamped out. I have 
no more to tell — my life was ended." 

" Oh, what a pity," said the water-lily ; " if you only 
had not climbed then the story might have been longer." 

"Every Will-o'-the-wisp can tell you something,'* 
answered the flame ; " only ask the others." 

And then it commenced to hop about right and left. 
A fire-fly flew after him and asked him, " Did not the 
honeycombs tell you of the bee queen who gave the ball 
to-day:, or of her late gracious majesty, the queen's grand- 
mother? Honeycombs seem to stand in very close 
connection with the company in the beehive." But the 
flame had vanished as though the night air had swallowed 
it, and the little fire-fly was obliged to turn back without 
an answer. 

"Question the other Will-o'-the-wisps," called the 
young owl. And as the water-lily wanted so much to 
hear more, the fire-flies flew hither and thither and invited 
all the restless lights to come closer to the bank, and to 
tell the story of their lives. 

One flame, much fuller and brighter than the first, but 
with a quieter shine, glided slowly round in circles firom 
the back-ground of the moor- It lingered often, and 
seemed doubtful if it ought to come to the bank. 

The fire-flies became impatient, and called in a domi- 
neering tone, "Now, then, Will-o'-the-wisp, we don't 
want any aflectation here. Just come closer and confess. 
It is your life's history we want." 

How prettily it approached. 

The flame drew itself proudly up, threw on high a long 
streak of red and yellow light, slender as the stalks of the 

D 
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reed-flowers, blew scornfully out thick vapours, and thett 
suddenly turned. 

Not a word more would either fire-flies or owl have 
coaxed from it, had not the water-lily in a sweet voice 
begged most touchingly and said — " You are, I am sure, 
the very best Will-o'-the-wisp ; a story so pretty as yours 
none other will know/' 

That seemed to please the flame. It came closer, 
drawing smaller circles, and at last remained standing 
three steps from the bank. 

" That is no friendly, smart Christmas- light," whispered 
the bat, who had hung herself with outspread wings on 
the scorched oak-stem, on which branch the young owl 
had taken up her seat ; " that must have burned on some 
poor candlestick, and the snuffer did not keep it in pro- 
per order." 

"I, to have biirnt on a candlestick ; I, to have been kept 
in order by the snuffers," cried the Will-o'-the-wisp, who 
had certainly very good ears. " Oh, the idea. Under a 
white, pale shining dome I lived; a clear little tower 
sheltered me from our old foe, the draught. By a long 
cord from the ceiling the lamp hung thsct bore me. 
There I sat on soft wick, had the highest place in the 
room, let my light shine over all, and I led the regi- 
ment." 

"You led the regiment," laughed the young owl; 
*' why, you were caught yourself and imprisoned in a nar- 
row tower." 

" Oh, my glass tower was no prison. Are those prison 
walls that one can smash with a puff of hot breath ? " 
said the Will-o'-the-wisp, and again held his steaming red 
and yellow flame on high. " Puff", PuflF." 

" Ah, please don't fume," begged Miss Owl, and buried 
her beak beneath her wing; "you give me a headache.*' 
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The flame scornfully crackled, and as the water-lily 
asked — "Well, did you break your light tower?" it con- 
tinued — 

" Ah, I left that alone. I took good care of my little 
tower. Oh, I was clever. I should have caught my 
death of coldjn the draught. November storms raged 
around the house, howled down the chimney, knocked 
at the door in the hall. In wild flight, the hunted and 
tired rain-elfs rushed past ; with their wet veils they beat 
splashingly against the window. Longingly they pressed 
against the lighted panes ; but they could not hold fast ; 
they slid and fell splashing mournfully from the window- 
sill, down the steep wall to the flags in the yard. The 
large tassel on the window curtain practised a little dance 
on the sly. The draught played for it. He pressed 
himself through the smallest crevice, and knocked with 
impertinent fist against the door of the room. Even my 
lamp commenced to stagger slightly. But I, in my secure 
room, only laughed at all their madness. The house was 
strongly built of granite, and jusjt in the]corner, where the 
side-wing joins the old and principal mansion, there rested 
this snug room, my light filling and streaming through it. 
Right under me lay my quiet kingdom. I ruled and 
kept guard with bright eyes over it all. My wild relatives 
in the iron stoves, the fire-brands and the flickering 
flames, they have always been an aflliction to me. They 
hate the quiet shine of a lamp, for they boast of possess- 
ing their own light, and shine in grim and distorted flame- 
flashes. Blood-red light they threw into the room; 
crackling and sparkling they ridiculed me. They blew 
warmth through the whole room. Bubbling it mounted 
up to me. Where I shone it was too. * Very illustrious 
lamp-shine,' hissed the flames in the stove, * lamp-shine, 
do you stiU live ? What is nourished by oil soon uses 
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Up wick. If you have no more oil, you will find it diffi- 
cult to breathe. If your wick is not long your life will 
be a difficult one. Come, draught, blow her out. Blow 
her out,' hissed the flames, and I looked proudly down 
on them, and showed them my contempt by fuming 
mildly." 

" When you had command of the room, you ought to 
have punished them," said the fire-fly. 

" Puff ! I disdained to !" answered the Will-o'-the-wisp. 
" Master was I all the same. The mother would never 
have trusted the young children to the flames, she left 
them in my care as she went out The children who 
were the joy and happiness of the house. I guarded 
them ; carefiilly shining, I watched over them, and threw 
a mild radiance about them. I showed the tiny girl, at 
her doll's oradle, how her Lizzie was not yet asleep. She 
pushed her little stool nearer, and commenced once more 
her slumber-song about the black and white sheep. At 
the round table sat the boy, books and copy-books spread 
upon it I helped him to write * Greek ' exercises." 

" Hah ! What a barbarous word," sighed the water- 
lily. " Is it proper for white flowers to hear of such 
things?" • 

The young owl shrugged her wings pityingly, mur- 
mured somethmg between her bills about prudery and 
childish narrow-mindedness, and the old trees of the wood 
shook rustlingly their heads. Even to them the expres- 
sion was uncomfortable, and they knew just as little what 
they ought to think of it as the quiet water-lily did. The 
listening boy, under the maple-tree, laughed aloud, and 
rubbed his hands gleefully together, and looked more 
amused than he had been the whole evening. 

A fire-fly asked, " Where did you learn that rough 
word, you Lamp-Will-o'-the-wisp ? " 
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** What is light itself and illuminates all around, does 
not require to learn. We lights know and understand 
what we shine upon, and I especially. The boy wrote 
the wonderful letters, with their hooks, tails, and flourishes. 
I gave him the light. The little girl came to the table, 
and looking in his book, asked, wonderingly, what he 
was doing, for writing ought not to look like that. Then 
he told her, and laughed at her for speaking about writ- 
ing, which she did not understand. * I can already write 
a little,' the child said ; 'noughts and ones, I can make.* 
* Ah, well, you are clever,* said the boy ; * you can also 
read, then ? ' and he took a piece of paper, wrote a word 
on it, and handed it to the little one. * That's me,' cried 
she joyously. *That is Hannah, Hannah, just the same, 
as you wrote it in my beautiful picture-book ! ' " 

"Were they brother and sister?" asked the reed- 
flowers. 

"See for yourselves," said the Will-o'-the-wisp. 
** They looked like it. The boy tall and powerful, with 
dark brown eyes ; a dauntless fire flamed in them. The 
soft boyish lips were tightly closed. His hair fell in rich 
waves over his forehead. The ^elicate little one, just 
half as tall as he, formed of the snow^blossoms, a pleasing 
little elf. The blue eyes, full of sweet roguishness, were 
surrounded by long and dark jeye-lashes. Fair golden 
hair, tightly plaited, hung down her back. Do brother 
and sister look like that ? " 

" Yes, of course," said the daisy ; "blonde and brown, 
they make a pretty pair." And the bat asked — " Did he 
tease ? Brothers enjoy teasing theu: little sisters." 

" Puff"! " said the Will-o'-the-wisp. |" The little girl 
was playing with apples, which the^mother had placed 
for the children's evening meal. She rolled them along 
the table, laid them in pairs together, and then made a 
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circle with them. The boy looked at the child with a 
pleased smile, but did not speak. At last she put back 
all the apples into the basket, and shoved them on the 
table as far as the little arms could reach. ' We may 
only eat them when your work is done, not before, 
Mamma said,' explains the child, and stands and waits. 
She rests her chin on both her hands, and puts her elbows 
on the table. How lovely the little creature was. The fine 
limbs, the delicate fragile features of the sweet little face, 
and the golden fair hair in my best light's fullest shine. 
A warm, glowing colour flowed over her, restless as that 
which the flickering flames paint. But the fire-light did 
not come near the little one in the middle of my radiant 
circle. No, no ; it was another reflection ; the fresh life 
that was beating in her little heart, breathed over her a 
rosy colour ; impatience, it was — the longing for apples — 
it tinted her cheeks darker and darker. A tiny cloud of 
ill-humour rested on her forehead ; the long eye-lashes 
held a tear and pressed it back, and would not let it fall. 
* You are very long, Ulrich,' said the child. Then the 
boy looked up." 

" Aha ! " said the bat. " Now it is coming. No^ he 
will behave as a thorAigh brother, place the apples on 
the highest shelf, or fill his pockets with them, and laugh 
at his little sister." 

'' Bats seem to know a vast deal of what goes on in the 
world," a fire-fly was heard to observe. 

" Still, when a Will-o'-the-wisp is in the middle of a 
story, I should have thought ** 

" Bats," broke in, snappishly, the young owl, " have 
altogether only dark and indistinct ideas of the world and 
men." 

" Ah, we understand," said the fire-fly, and bowed low 
before the young Miss Owl. 
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The flame said — ** It is only a pity, when night-birds 
will break in, ^here light is speaking." 

" The boy did quite differently. He pitied the little 
one, and said he had to do a great deal that day, but she 
might eat her apples all the same, he would bear the 
bla^e with the mother. The little one forced her fresh 
mouth to cheerfulness, and said quickly — * No, no. I 
would sooner wait too. Do you think I cannot wait, 
TJlrich ? ' At that the boy looked at her with quite a 
peculiar smile, and took out of the basket a beautiful 
Tound apple, held it out to her, and never said a word, 
I also looked at her, the graceful little one, looked with 
a bright shine full in her face. I'saw how her cheeks got 
red and redder, until they glowed deeply like the apples. 
The deep blush mounted even to her forehead, and she 
sank down her little head quite, quite low. The smooth 
red cheek of the apple bore the scar of two'rows of tiny 
teeth which she had pressed sharply, into it. The child 
began to say quietly, she had certainly not wanted to bite 
any of it, the prettiest of all the apples ; it was only a 
kiss she had meant to give it. 

" * Ah,' cried the boy, and laughed aloud, ' one must 
be on one's guard against your hisses. I must tell father 
what sharp teeth his little girl has.' 

" * Oh, how nasty you are, Ulrich,' the child said, and 
sat on her little stool in the corner and pouted. The 
blustering wind howled down the chimney. The passage 
door banged incessantly. The flames in the stove made 
the maddest noise, and joined in every conversation ; I 
^ot quite hot at their loose talk and play. But the child- 
ren were not hurt by it, for they did not understand their 
crackling gossip. The spark-spirit, small, roguish, trick- 
ster, was the loudest of all. He lives in pine-splinters 
and damp elfen-wood, and where he burns on a hearth 
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or in a grate, enjoys springing out of the glow with clap 
and pufF, so as to frighten people. ' Knick-knack/ up 
and down he sprang in the stove, ridiculed the little girl, 
and called her an apple-sparrow. But the wild-coloured 
flames, those that have long, red tongues, they had several 
times tried to get out at the open stove door. I was 
quite frightened about the children; such flames are 
really bad, they are possessed of demons, and have the 
worst intentions towards men. At the stake they burnt, 
where poor martyrs, for their faith's sake, endured ati 
awful death. Oh, it is fearful what they are able to re- 
count. 

" The little one had turned her head and was looking 
at the fire. 'Oh, are they not merry ?' whispered she to 
herself. A happy thought shone in her eyes ; quickly 
she ran to the table, and, taking up the apples one after 
the other, she put them in her little pinafore. * I cer- 
tainly won't eat them, Ulrich ; please, please don't look 
round. You will be glad to see what they will turn out^^ 

" I saw the child busy at her doU's-house, where the 
small china plates were ; then she got on her little stool 
before the stove, and placed each of the apples on a tiny 
plate and shoved them on the hot iron slab. Thus she 
stood watching her apples, and I watched over her. Oh, 
it was well I was there. The heat of the oven and the 
joyful expectation had coloured her cheeks with a still 
higher glow j far down her back hung her golden plaits. 
She stretched out her white arms, and with her tiny finger 
tapped carefully the apples to see if they were yet hot. 
< Oh, ho ! baked apples ! ' called out the little imp in the 
stove. 'Nothing will come of that. Piff", paff"! They 
shall burn,' they shall burst. Knick-knack ! * Out of the 
stove door the flames came out again, and threw on the 
child's little feet and on her frock a dazzling light." 
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*' Listen, Lamp-Will-o'-the-wisp," broke in a fire-fly; 
**now was the time to fulfil your office of caretaker. 
What did you do, you shining and enlightened room- 
governor and children's guardian ?|" 

" Oh, how I warned ; I crackled, I steamed, so that I 
almost lost my breath ! But still, when children won't 
hear ! Once the boy looked up at me and asked shortly — 
' Have you gone mad, old lamp, or will you also gasp and 
blow when the^storm-wind gives a concert ? It is no busi- 
ness of yours ; sit quietly up there, so that I can write in 
peace,' 

" The little one at the stove never once looked towards 
me. * Stretch yourselves out and scorch her, scorch her 1 ' 
hissed the flames. *So neat and so white, bum her, 
make her black, and scorch her, scorch her !' they hissed, 
getting louder and bolder, leaning far out of the stove 
door. The draught blew them back, but a heavy blast 
of wind came blustering and scolding down the chimney, 
travelling wildly about in the stove, so that the flames 
had to dive and hide themselves in the corners. The 
coloured flames, those with the long, red tongues, they 
pressed themselves by force through the iron door. They 
seized the child's light pinafore, which hung loosely from 
her shoulders, and caught covetously the golden plaits of 
her hair. The little One cries aloud in terror. The boy 
springs with a hollow cry of fright Then he catches the 
burning child, tears quickly the little pinafore off" her, 
presses out the flames. The plaits of hair, through which 
tiny little flames and sparks ^still jlive, he draws through 
his fingers. A little piece of the beautiful plait with a 
half-scorched bow remains in his hand. 

" The little one rests in a large arm-chair. He had 
carried her there, and now kneels before her, dries her 
tears, feels her arms, her neck ; speaks kindly and sooth- 
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ingly to her; and heavy drops run down his fright- 
•ened and pale cheeks. The parents rush in. Even 
through the howling of the wind their child's frightemed 
cry reached their ears. The little one jumps up to meet 
them, and throws herself into her mother's arms, exclaim- 
ing, * Dear, dear mother, don't be angry, please ; please 
-don't. I am only just a wee bit scorched, it is not very 
sore.' The mother sits in the arm-chair, and holds the 
little one on her lap, strokes her small dress ; the thick 
woollen stuff had saved the child. A tiny little red spot 
on her. shoulder, another on the elbow, that was all the 
hurt. The little one chatters gaily, and says how well it 
was that she had not had on her new pinafore, and how 
Ulrich had seized the flames and torn them from off her, 
and had quenched all. The father placed his arms ten- 
derly round the boy. The mother, with tears in her eyes, 
takes his hands, but she sees him quiver painfully, sees 
he had wound his handkerchief about his hand, and as 
she draws it away she becomes quite pale. 

** I saw from my radiant height how the mother led 
away the boy. She placed her arm tenderly round his 
shoulder. The father carried off the little girl. I was 
left alone. I was sorry that I was not able to have 
helped them, that the children had not listened to my 
warning. I had no longer any pleasure in shining, and I 
saw the wild flames who had caused all the harm going 
one after another to rest. The spark-spirits were fatigued 
from jumping, and now crept lazily through the ashes. 
Only the wind howled about the house just as loudly as 
before ; the rain-elfs had all whirled past ; moonshine 
fell through broken clouds into the room. The young 
house-maid came in and shut the stove, lifted her arm 
up to my lamp. She whirled me around in circles till 
I till I died." 
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** How remarkably beneficial it was that you were there» 
Lamp Will-o'-the-wisp, that you held dominion !" sneered 
the fire-fly. But the Will-o-the-wisp had gone out. 

" The poor boy ! " sighed the water-lily, " what might 
not the wicked flames have done to him ? " 

A new Will-o'-the-wisp now whirled towards them, 
clearer than the last. As it bluely flickered close to the 
bank, hopping up and down and turning round in circles, 
a gentle singing sounded through the air, simple and soft 
as a lullaby. 

" Who's singing ? " asked the owl. " What does that 
whining mean ? Have we got a nurse here ? " 

" Oh, please cease 1 " begged the water-lily, and the 
little flame on the bank laughed aloud, hopped and 
turned round, and could not speak for laughing and 
springing. 

"A little water-spirit it is," giggled the Will-o'-the- 
wisp ; '* a little water fairy is singing to me, is welcoming 
me ; a sweet little spring out of the rock must run through 
the pond. It must have recognised me ; it is wafting its 
song to me — the song that all fountain-spirits commence 
when I approach, and my hot breath fans them into 
agitation." 

" Hurrah, what fun it was 1 What a brisk life under 
the humming kettle ! Dancing in a narrow space, 
always dancing to the same sweet melody, springing and 
hopping. And added to all this, the humming, the hiss- 
ing, and the blue damp steam above, and I looked out, 
between the edge of the bowl, to be reflected flickeringly 
in the polished silver, to shine again in the bright crystal, 
and from the coloured cups on the white damask cover 
of the table. The room was light and comfortable, dark 
carpets, rich drapery, and delicate gilding. The large 
round handles on the brightly-polished oak door, they 
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look brilliant ; are they also lights ? I bow to them ; I 
greet them ; I wink at them ; they stare coldly back at 
me. Pah ! only vulgar, polished brass after all ! But 
how the floor shines, and how the flowers show in the 
carpet ! Happy people live thus : a happy people love 
and take care of that merry, comfortable little house- 
spirit, the flame under the tea-kettle. That little jumper 
and hopper, with his beating pulses, prickling hot and 
restless. They keep a certain place for him at the round 
family table. They open their hearts in joyous conver- 
sation and happy and merry jokes, when the hot, steam- 
ing water flows trickling out, when the kettle's song 
chirps and bubbles, hums and hisses ; when the little 
flame crackles, the little flame plays ! " 

" Stop, stop ! " begged a fire- fly, " rest yourself, you 
trembling, flickering thing ! I lose my breath from your 
chatting, from your jumping." 

** Have you no more breath ?" laughed the Will-o'-the- 
wisp. " Come and dance with me, you brilliant partner. 
I fancy I have breath for us both ! Come, come, you are 
a handsome cavalier ! " 

Quickly as the wind, the Will-o'-the-wisp flew to the 
bank, and came to the stone on which the old owl was 
seated. '*See ! there are the bright brass knobs," cried 
he merrily, and stuck out his tongue, flashing at the 
goggle eyes of the Professor : " Common brass I No 
light, no soul in them ! " 

The old bird, angry and blinded, screeched loudly, beat 
his wings, and struck with his bill at the impertinent Will- 
o'-the-wisp. But he was already over at the other side of 
the bay, and the ivy-spray called after him : " It must be 
a long time since you burned near men, you wild thing ! 
What good people love and take care of does not fly 
about at night, like a mad, te^zing hobgoblin, making fun 
of old and respectable birds." 
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" Sirum-larum, long ago ; long ago ! " buzzed the light, 
^' are twenty years long ago ? Ha ! ha ! ha 1 Yes*; 
twenty years and over. It was then the kettle murmured 
this water-song ; then I lived ; then I burned for one 
single most blessed and happy evening." 

" Why was it such a happy evening ? '* asked the little 
blades c^ grass. 

" Because I was so merry, hurrah ! I and the people ; 
you should have seen the glad faces around me at the 
tea-table. Yes ; even the pale face of the sick wife, in 
the comer of the sofa, was full of happiness. And how 
the father's eyes shone. Comfortably he sat in the broad 
arm-chair, puffing out bright smoke from his pipe." 

" A father was there ? " 

" Of course ; he and she." 

" He and she ! " Ah ! only two," sighed the little 
^rass-blades. 

" Who, then, was he and who was she ? " asked the 
water-lily. 

" Patience, patience ! You must wait a little. I saw 
more. I saw a girl's head, deep blue, childlike eyes, full 
of joy and roguishness. The dark eye-lashes were sunk 
down, but when they were lifted, deep thoughts, earnest 
questions were in those dark stars." 

" She sat at your tea-table ? " 

" Yes, and in her hand she holds a silver knife and 
spreads thin slices of bread and butter which the boy had 
cut ready for her." 

" A boy ! Ah ! playful Will-o'-the-wisp, stay still a 
moment. A boy also ! Who was the boy then ? " 

** Ha ha ! You want to know that. Why, he was the 
principal person — the joy. He had been a long, long 
time away. That day he had returned home ; that day 
he had come back from a distant journey. For him 
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burnt the home-like little flame under the singing kettle ; 
for him the hearts were beating and the eyes beaming." 
"Say! How did he conduct himself?" asked the 
young owl; ''it is of some importance how people of 
consequence conduct themselves." 

«* Oh, what ! " cried the Will-o'-the-wisp, ** that matters 
little to persons of consequence ; my dear boy did not 
trouble himself about how he should behave. He sat and 
looked at the young girl, at her hands, at her sweet 
countenance. When ^he passed with light step over the 
carpet, his eyes followed her so earnestly, so thought- 
fully, as though she were some sweet riddle he would 
like to answer." 

" But what are riddles ? " asked the water-lily. 
" Buds are riddles," said the ivy-spray ; " first a young 
and tiny plant, small and gathered together, thickly en- 
veloped in little, crimped, green leaves. Then the stalk 
arises, getting higher and higher, and at last there swings 
on a sleiider stem the full and delicate blossom. You 
stand before it and ask, ' What will it be like to-morrow 
as a full-blown flower, shining in brilliant colours, breath- 
ing out sweet scent ? ' Such a flower-riddle sunshine and 
the warm summer air can answer." 

" Ha ! bravo, bravo ! " laughed the little flame, and 
bowed a merry, flickering greeting, across to the ivy- 
spray. 

" That's just it ; so was she ! A charming maiden bud 
in Spring's full work, unfolding and growing. *What 
will ishe be like as a full-blown flower?' The riddle 
shone in the boy's dark and thoughtful eyes. Ah ! I 
understood him well. He dreamt musingly of the little 
bud now enveloped in the crisped leaves." 

" Was he then a dreamer ? " asked the young owl. 
" Nonsense ! No, a thinker he was," said the flame. 
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" He was well read, and thought much, and studied too» 
I know no book was too thick, too old, too grave, or too 
tightly sealed in a different language or in deep thoughts 
for him. Only he knew not, poor boy, that children's 
shoes get worn or grown out of." 

** He did not know that ! " cried the daisy, and held 
herself up. 

" Yes ; " laughed the Will-o'-the-wisp, " he who would 
sooner dwell amongst the fathers of the Church, and 
wherever he goes asks first for old books instead of young 
people, how should such a one know what three or four 
years can make of a small play-fellow. Thoughts which 
flow through long buried centuries are not quick in 
finding their places in the bright present. A sweet, bright 
time it was. Hurrah ! " 

And then the flame flickered, sung, and hopped so 
wildly about the meadow, that sparks flew from him, and 
the water-lily began to fear he would tell no more. Pro- 
fessor Owl in the meantime opened his beak and said, 
"You were yourself, I suppose, a student, you merry 
field-dancer, for you know so much of your dear boy, and 
speak of him as if he had been a comrade of yours, who 
annoyed you by his earnestness." 

" Ho, ho ! la student ! Why not Professor ? I would 
not be the first Will-o'-the-wisp who had reached such 
a height I, to sit on a school-form ; I, to write in thick 
copy books ! Ha 1 ha ! ha ! ha ! The tea-table was my 
lecture-hall, and what I know, that I learnt from their 
conversation." 

" Did your thoughtful boy speak?" asked the water- 
lily ; *^oh, tell us, then, what did he say?" 

" Much^ much ! A great deal more than you would 
benefit by hearing. He spoke of journeys, of England, 
from whence he had just come, of his brother, whom he 
had visited there, of uncle, and aunt, and cousins." 
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" Of nothing else ? " sighed the water-lily, quite de- 
jectedly. 

" Oh, yes ! " said the flame, and reflected. " He knew 
once a little girl and loved her dearly ; he was her faith- 
ful playmate ; many useful things she had learnt from 
him, to jump over a rope, play at hoops, to walk on stilts, 
and, as he was saying farewell, she sprang on the garden- 
seat, so as to be able to reach up to her big brother. 
Of all that he told." 

" Who was the little girl ? Where was the garden, and 
where was the seat ? " called out the grass-blades and the 
th)rme together. 

Ha ! how quickly the light was amongst them ! Caught 
the grass and herbs by their fine leaves, and shook them 
well. It flared up hotly. " Will you hold your tongue ? 
Will you wait ? Can I know ever)rthing ? Was I there ? " 
The little grass and herbs perceived at once that the 
:flame was not really angry, though he flared up so hastily ; 
they laughed and said they enjoyed so much hearing 
about the little girl. 

" Silence ! " cried the Will-o'-the-wisp, " listen to what 
the boy said. First he spoke of the farewell on the 
garden bench, and then of the return ; he said he missed 
the child — the little sister. There was now, instead, a 
slender woman's picture, in long dresses, talking with 
thoughtful mien to the servants — quiet, housekeeping 
carefully, and here at the tea-table with trays, plates, and 
cups. It was all so new, so strange, he fancied she must 
drop the chrysalis, and that his little sister would flutter 
from it and jump on his knee." 

" The poor boy longed for the little sister," said the 
water-lily. The Will-o'-the-wisp laughed. ''Believe it 
of him ! Believe it of him if it amuses you ! I did not 
believe it. Longing looks pale. ^He looked so happy : 
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the knave ! The dark eyes shone with light and joy ; 
his earnest mouth smiled, as if smiling had just been in- 
vented for it. The young girl had sprung up ; she would 
not be new or strange." 

" The little girl that was on the garden bench ? " 

" The girl-bud I mean ; she who spread the bread and 
butter. Ha ! there she sat on the foot-stool by her 
mother, leaning her head back, with its rich plaits, 
against the sofa, and looked the boy roguishly in the face 
and asked, " Am I not, then, the old, the dear old, little 
Hannah?" 

" Had she bright, fair, golden plaits ? " asked a reed- 
flower quickly, 

"With bows to them?" called out the daisies 
curiously. 

" Hi ! hi ! hi 1 " giggled the Will-o'-the-wisp, turning 
about in circles. "No, you have missed the mark! 
Brown plaits ! No bows ! " and the flame swayed to the 
right and then to the left, and hummed slowly and 
monotonously, " Yes, thus — yes, thus it was ! The boy 
stroked the girl's head with his hand, and said thought- 
fully, her hair had become so dark one could not recog- 
nise it. Only at the ends and at the forehead there 
remained some of the old golden shine. It must surely 
have been false gold when its colour wore so badly." 

" False gold ! how uncivil ! " cried a fire-fly, " was the 
little one ofiended ? " 

" Why not," said the light ; " the delicate child, the 
sweet little one, begged he might respect more a girl's 
smoothly combed head. Such fragile things ought to 
be gently handled ; and with that she took down his hand 
and held it tightly in both hers. I peeped from imder 
my lamp's shade. I looked flickeringly over the tiny 
thing that does not deserve to be called a cream-jug, 

£ 
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and see on the boy's hand — oh ! a large, large scar : 
sweet Hannah sees it also ; her white fingers glide sooth- 
ingly over it But oh ! what a pity ! her joyous laugh 
ceases at once. She leans her forehead on his hand and 
says softly, * Dear, dear Ulrich, you have brought home 
again that nasty scar. You have to bear the disgrace of 
my misdeed, although it was you who saved me from its 
consequences, and deserved a kingly reward.' " 

^' I know something about flickering flames and fire- 
brands," said the daisy. 

'* Pah ! childishness !" laughed the light, " don't chat- 
ter so much. You distract my thoughts. It all flares, 
flickers, and flies through my brain. You want to know 
what happened next. The father spoke — oh, such a 
confused speech ! I did not understand it rightly. He 
said it was time to think of a reward for Ulrich. That 
Hannah ought to hold fast the strong hand which had 
taken such good care of her, and to reflect — only fancy ! 
She might reflect a couple of yeaxs what she should give 
Ulrich. The father thought of a rare gift — sl chain of 
honour, or, better still, a golden ring, for it was right 
that just the hand that had suffered so much for hec 
should be the one to receive the reward." 

Professor Owl asked : " And did the daughter think 
the same ? " 

The Will-o'-the-wisp said : *' The little one ? Ah ! the 
little one only laughed merrily. * Oh, father,' said she„ 
*gold and ornaments for Ulrich?' Then turned up 
her little nose, and said with an air of wisdom : ' No, 
no ; when I get rings and chains I shall keep them my- 
self ; they would suit me better than the future highly- 
honoured Professor ! ' " 

*' Well, and the boy ? " asked the owl. 

The flame moved impatiently. " Go, go ! you know 
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enough. There is nothing more to mention about the 
boy. He was silent from the time the father spoke of 
the reward — of the golden ring. He had turned his head 
quickly aside, looked at the father, a bright light shining 
in his beautiful dark eyes. A question again lies in them 
— doubt, hope, and future dreams. Well, what does the 
father mean ? for he smiles across at him, while the 
mother looks fondly towards him, and there sparkles a 
tear in her eyes. A hot blush mounts to the boy's 
temples ; in silence he looks down. He overhears what 
the little one is saying to him about a beautiful soft glove, 
which she will give him lined with taffeta, in which the 
scar would be comfortable ! 

" Yes ! who could understand all that, what they 
thought, felt, and spoke about? The kettle squatted 
on iny nose, and fizzed and hummed. The steam mounted 
hissingly, while the blue smoke parted and fell from the 
pipe's mouth. From the silver tea-pot the girl poured 
the dark, yellow drink into the cups, steaming hot flower- 
scent wells up, and mixes with the other vapours." 

" Steaming hot flower-scent ! " scrqamed the little 
thyme-plants ; " Will-o'-the-wisp you lie ! Flowers-scent 
is always cool and fresh." 

*' Still, still ! " whispered the ivy-spray, " still, still, 
little thyme-plants, don't let the lime or elder-blossoms 
hear you, and punish your forwardness." 

The flame laughed loudly, and scornfully jumped and 
danced, and continued his story : *' Steaming hot vapour 
of the peco-blossom surrounds the crystal bowl ; the 
snow-white sugar lies in shining, broken pieces in it; hotly 
the tea-blossom's steam fans the sugar, and breathes quietly 
the question : ' Do you still think of your fatherland, of the 
sun's glowing rays in the hot zone? Do you remember how 
they scorched amongst the sugar-cane fields ? How the 
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nigger's dark hands cut the high stalks, how black hands 
waited on you, you white, sweet thing ? ' The sugar re- 
mains perfectly quiet, and does not answer. The sugar 
knows quite well that the tropical, hot sun-beams never 
kissed his mother — his mother, who was a beet-root." 

" You must first prove that, you over-clever Will-o'-the- 
wisp ! " snarled Professor Owl ; " over twenty years ago 
for a beet root to be the mother of sugar ! You must 
prove that!'* 

" Ha, ha ! what's it to me ? " cried the little flame ; ** I 
am tired ; I won't prove anything. The kettle above me 
sang such wild songs, gurgling tones and whizzing notes — 
then stopped as if his breath failed him. The mother 
makes a sign, the girl gets up quickly, lifts ofif the kettle, 
bends down towards me. A warm breath passes over 
me. Ho, ho ! it means to take my life ! My life is 
pleasant to nie. I don't want to die. No ; I wish to 
live longer. I feel so bright in such happy company. I 
leant back and fought flickeringly for my life. Blow 
away, you pretty child ! I don't fear your rosy mouth. 
I will blow back at you-^hush ! Take care of yourself. 

My breath is hotter than yours ! Woe is me I The 
handsome boy now bends too ! No flickering will help 

me now : powerfully he blows, and blows me out." 
" Ah, ah ! " said the water-lily, " if lights are but to be 

extinguished, it is, after all, a sad life." 

The Will-o'-the-wisp swung a couple of times flashing 

about, then jumped high into the air, and splash I it fell 

into the pond, and went out. 

But again something glimmers in the ghost-meadow. 

Not far from the bank trembles a little, dim light ; it 

glides slowly nearer, often stopping and listening 

anxiously for every sound, every breath ; a clear little 

voice moans — 
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" Oh, alas ! the blast on this damp moor ! I, poor 
httle flame, I perish ! I perish ! » And the tiny light 
slid behind a mole's hill to shelter itself there. 

" That's not fair I That won't do ! " cried the fire- 
flies, '*we want to «ee and hear you; little Will-o'-the- 
wisp, you must come nearer." 

'' God be merciful I " complained the little light, " the 
blast won't let me ; I can't : I can't come closer." 

" Oh I please help it," said the water-lily, turning to 
the fire-flies. The fire-flies thereupon flew to the little 
light, and said they would .guard it if only it came with 
them." 

" No, no ! " cried the little flame, and timidly drew 
back further, « you have wings with which you fan and 
make a draught If you will go on before and show me a 
safe way, then I will follow." 

And so they did. But even at the bank the little 
flame flickered around anxiously between the grass, 
feared every moving stalk, and sought after a still better 
and more hidden place, and when it commenced whisper- 
ing in its thin, weak voice, then the water-fly complained 
she could not hear one word. 

" Can't you swim ? " asked the young owl ? 

" Yes j I can swim well," said the light ; I used always 
to swim, but then I had on a stiff" card collar, and sat on 
a bright little chair that had cork-stoppers on its three 
legs." 

" Here's a little boat for you which will be just as 
good," said the owl, and threw from the branch, into the 
water, a little acorn cup. 

'* For once that stupid blue-stocking had a clever idea," 
said the fire-fly to his comrade, as he broke off a slim 
flower-stalk, and sat down in the floating acorn cup and 
rowed it cleverly to the bank. There he left it in charge 
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of the blue forget-me-nots, and flew up a bit of the slope 

where the flame already waited with her companion. 

Both beetles spoke encouragingly to the little light, 

and showed it how it could get down by an overhanging 

blackberry branch into its little boat quite safely. Once 

down, the blue-eyed flowers helped most friendly at the 

stepping-in, and there sat the little light in the acorn cup, 

and trembled with fright when the tiny boat commenced 
to move. 

The fire-flies had called to their assistance a large 
moth with bright wings of coloured velvet. The moth 
fluttered close to the water, making with these a gentle 
breeze, and drove thus the tiny boat before it 

The fire-flies flew in front, and being merry and 
pleasant creatures, they did their best with all kinds of 
fun, to make the light laugh and drive away its fear ; but 
the flame sat bent down and crackled softly in terror, 
and dared hardly to look about. 

Thus it was brought across the bay, and they anchored 
by the water-lily. With a slender blade of grass the fire- 
flies bound the acorn cup, like a tiny boat, to one of the 
broad, floating leaves on which they had embarked. 

" You, poor child," said the water-lily, " it is all over 
now. Were you not greatly afraid ? " 

** Fm not accustomed to sea-travelling," said the flame 
in its gentle voice : my polished little chair was always 
still — hedged round in a quiet, cozy room, between walls 
of porcelain and a green shade, . I passed my life. No 
breeze, no sound ! A still sick-room. My pale circle of 
light spread silently out in the dusk, conferring with the 
moonshine — the silver moonshine. There, in the glitter 
of the moonshine, is a pale face in the peace of its light, 
a quiet, tired form — I paint dreams for her. I weave 
shadowy nets before her sad eyes. She ought to sleep 
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HOW. Does she ? The boy sits on a low stool at the 
bed-side. He holds her fragile hand. - How gently he 
■spoke to her of death and of joy after it ! He prayed 
with her till she fell asleep. The boy's dark, earnest 
eyes shine with peace and that faith which makes death 
easy. Do not, white-winged angels, float on the moon- 
beams that fall in the chamber ? Whence the light that 
falls on the sick form and on the young priest ? Does she 
still sleep? She moves — her lips whisper a name, 
" Hannah ! " That name she often says ; it is her child 
«he calls. The boy bends over her : " Shall he fetch her 
daughter ? " 

" No, no," smiles the sick woman ; " she recollects. 
She likes to be alone with him. She has still so much to 
say to him, and her time is short. 

•' Must she, then, really die ? I ask, full of fear, and 
look around me. There, in a half circle, stand the medi- 
cine bottles, with tight-fitting stoppers and long white 
beards. They nod dumbly in answer to my anxious 
question. * She has only a little strength left.' Listen, 
they continue, * She will die ! Not to-day, but soon ; 
she has but a few days to live.' Thus sadly sounds back 
the answer. There, close by me, stands a mild fever- 
draught, only very little of it is left. * Can you do her no 
good ? ' ' She has emptied me three times,' returns the 
bottle, 'and I could not help her.' * But you, you rest- 
less brown liquid, in you there is life ; you fiz in your 
glass.' * St, St, st I I am no longer of any use ; I shall 
never again moisten her lips. St, st, st ! ' You, though, 
that still wear your coloured hat, and have only just ar- 
rived, and the warm air of the sick room breathes on 
your cold glass its damp fog, you, surely, come with fresh 
life and strength ?' * I bringjher nought but myself. She 
will empty me to the very last drop, and she — ^must die 
— must die ! ' 
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" Again I listen to the conversation at the sick-bed. 
She speaks of parting, of her husband, of her child, of 
her little Hannah's unguarded life. The boy looked 
quickly up. * Hannah's unguarded life ! Was that what 
you said, dear mother ? Why, has she not remaining the 
truest father, and, and, is it then possible, mother, could 
my longing heart have so thoroughly misunderstood you ? 
Did not you, and father also— oh, but it was truly pre- 
sumption to dream of such a thing — to reckon myself 
as the guardian of your jewel ? ' The sick woman smiled 
lovingly through her tears. She lays her tired hand on 
his head, and strokes the dark waves of hair, smoothing 
back his curls. Then she continued — * Yes ; right had 
he understood them. For years it had been their most 
cherished hope to have him become their child*s husband, 
and if possible to bind him yet closer to their hearts and 
home.' 

'* Thus the mother spoke. But, ah, it all lies so dis- 
tant, so far away. She can never see her daughter in her 
bridal wreath. She longs so eagerly, it is her last earthly 
wish. She said it would lighten the heavy parting, could 
she but lay Hannah's hand in his, and that very day, 
through an engagement, receive a pledge of the future 
happiness of her children." 

" Unk, unk," cried the toads in the pond. 

" Be quiet down there," whispered the water-lily ; "we 
are listening to a story about people, don't interrupt." 

"The boy jumps up," continues the light. "He 
stands erect by the bed. His chest swells ; his cheeks 
burn. He looks at the sick mother, wishes to speak, 
and yet he turns silently aVay. He paces up and down 
with hasty steps. Was it, then, my faint light which 
made him look so pale ? Or does one turn pale at the 
offer of such happiness? Beaming with joy he had 
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listened to the mother ; a hard battle now rages in his 
features ; he presses his lips painfully together ; his fore- 
head is quite pale. 

'* Again he stands by the sick-bed and speaks. I can't 
understand the trembling sounds. What next? He re- 
jects her ? He refuses his happiness ? Ah, if I had but 
understood it all. He has taken both the sick mother's 
hands in his, and begs she may not by a hasty word wake 
her child out of its sweet peace, not to have Hannah's 
child-lips pronounce a vow which her heart had not pre- 
viously spoken. He does not wish to break from life's 
tree an unripe happiness, a happiness that might require 
years of sunshine and rain before it would ripen and fall 
into his lap. 

" The boy was deeply moved. His speech sounded 
impressive, assuring, and convincing. The sick woman 
spoke but little, and then in a wearied tone ; she softly 
breathed, still restless and anxious. The boy lifted his 
hand up. I heard him plainly say : • See, dearest mother, 
here burnt in deeply is Hannah's mark ; the hand thus 
branded shall never be offered to another." 

** Unk, unk, unk," was heard again from the pond. 

" Oh, I am so afraid, it sounds so sad," groaned the 
little flame, and trembled so much, that its acorn-cup 
commenced rocking so much like a boat on a troubled 
sea. 

'* You need not fear," said the water-lily, " the toads 
are old friends of mine, only they hold such dark views 
of life." 

And the flame was assured, and went on to say — 
" Kneeling by the bed-side, bent over the sick mother, 
the boy speaks of his love, of his hopes ; tells her how 
sweet, how precious Hannah is, how dear to the heart of 
him, who longs to win her. Oh, the mother, the mother t 
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I see red on her cheeks, a bright glow in her eyes. It is 
the glow of returning life ; she will yet live ; she will look 
upon her children's happiness. 

" The bottles jingle, and they say it is * Death's glow ; 
fever-glow. The fever, the fever is returning; don't 
you hear, don't you see ? ' 

" Ah, yes, I heard ; I saw ! I heard the death -beetle 
knocking at the wall. Heard the sound of broad wings. 
Quite behind, in the shadow of the corner — ^far the other 
side of my weak circle of light — something moves, some- 
thing flutters. There float past me the pointed wings of 
a bat, weaving thin misty veils. The air is heavy and 
sultry. With head hidden the bat draws near. High 
above in broad circles it flies around the room ; it seeks 
the shade, then hangs on by the bed-curtains. It clutches 
and clings fast by a hard claw, as hot and burning as a 
glowing iron. Oh, horror ! from between the curtain- 
folds appears such a distorted countenance, pale, worn, 
with staring eyes and [wild hair. Oh, oh ! draw a veil 
over it. But it again peeps out. 

" And now suddenly all is changed. There float and 
dance around the sick-bed faces of blooming youth, rosy 
with smiles and shining colours ; they troop past, whole 
rows of them, in grey, long veils float by. 

*' Does not the boy perceive it ? The pointed wings 
hang so close to the sick one, the fiery claws lie heavy 
on her breast. He has his hand on her forehead, and 
listens anxiously to her restless breathing. 

"The side-door opens gently. There glides in a 
bright maiden form, sweet and lovely as a sunbeam. A 
small hand is laid on the bed curtain, and a sweet voice 
asks : 

" * Have you slept at all, mother, darling ? ' 

" How anxiously do the blue eyes bend over the sick- 
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bed and turn a questioning, apprehensive look on the 
silent youth. She sits down on a low chair and arranges 
her mother's quilt." 

" Oh, alas, there it flies ! " screeched the little flame ; 
** do you not see the pointed wings, the grey veil ? " 

" What flies ? Where ? Who ? " echoed, with fright, 
the water-lily, beetles, and herbs all at once. 

" The fever flies ; don't you see it ? Over there by 
that large tree." 

Yes ; they saw a thick, grey shadow — ^was it not a 
little cloud ? It ascended from the ghost-meadow, and 
passed over the tree-tops. Then it faded from their sight 
in the thick foliage of the maple-tree. The young wan- 
derer under the maple-tree felt himself fanned by a warm 
breeze ; a grey mist passed before his eyes, and broad 
wings fluttered over his head. He struck at the large 
bat with his stick. The shadow-form burst into large 
drops, casting a sudden shower over the boy, that ran 
through all his nerves. He supposed that the gloomy 
night-bird must have shaken the maple's wet foliage, 
causing it to pour its cold water over him. The screech- 
owl called from the thicket, and the toads croaked louder 
than before. He heard the water-lily say : 

" What has become of the little Will-o'-the-wisp ? " and 
saw the acorn-cup empty, floating by its grass cord. 

"The light has vanished— has gone out," called the 
fire-flies ; and the daisy asked : 

** Did it not leave behind it a tiny heap of ashes in its 
little boat ? " 

" Do you fancy that a light-spirit dies as does a waxen 
taper ?" croaked the owl ; it does not die, though it may 
go out. It may now be alight behind there." 

In the back-ground of the ghost-meadow, there arose 
brilliantly bright flames. A wreath of sparkling lights, 
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like diamond-rays, shining in all colours, came floating 
over the moor. As the wreath came closer it vanished 
into the night air, and there fell from it, like solitary 
leaves and flowers, bright rays and sparks, that trembled 
on the moor, and parted again in countless tiny flames. 
These met again in a row together, flashing like a thread 
of jewels, and they pass each other, forming fantastical 
dances and figures. 

The water-lily and the fire-flies, ivy and blackberry 
sprays, the reed-flowers and all the other spectators, gave 
vent to their delight. Even the young owl, who generally 
was far too conceited to admire anything, even she cried 
out, " Superb." 

But immediately after she had done so, she coughed 
and looked around to see if any one noticed how well 
she was enjoying herself, and then yawned in a remark- 
able manner, holding her wing before her beak. 

Coloured little flames had joined hands, and were 
dancing now in a circle. Thus dancing they approached 
the bank of the little bay. Here they were met with im- 
ploring wishes from the wood company to hear their life's 
adventures. So they commenced to get ready for the 
recital. Separating and meeting again in their dance, 
they passed through the bushes on the slope, floating 
through the air, or hung Hke shining fruit on the hawthorn 
branches, until at last they rested in bright groups on the 
damp moss. 

The water-lily looked admiringly at them, and waited 
and longed for them to speak. The owl rolled about his 
large goggle-eyes, and asked them if they came firom the 
magical palace of the Arabian Nights, or perhaps out of 
the exciting and disturbing poetry of the Persian Min- 
strels. 

** No, no ; far away from sunlight, children of the shade 
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and night are we," spoke a shining green light ; ^ close 
to this we were bom, under pines and plane trees, in the 
dark land of chestnuts, where the wood ceases and the 
shadows extend stiU broader, there we lived and Aim* 
mered The fine old house looked at us from the ter- 
race, with its brightly-illuminated and festive windows ; 
and one could hear the echo of the servants' feet hurrying 
over the broad stone steps. It was close to where the 
elms stood, whispering in the evening wind, and the 
stone-gods filled marble basins with Uie wild brook's 
water they had caught There it was that we, coloured 
and festive lamps, shone and flickered among the dark 
trees of the park." 

A brilliantly bright shining red flame said quickly : 

" Oh, many thousand roses bloomed there, and snow- 
white lilies filled their cups with the evening dew. 
Through the broad paths swelled a bright and joyous 
throng ; beautifully-dressed ladies and handsome men ; 
youth's pleasures, youth's joys were there with riper 
earnestness and quiet dignity. Coloured groups of dan- 
cers moved over the close-shaven velvet-like grass carpet* 
Around, under the trees, flared and crackled the red- 
tongued flames of the bonfires, mixing their voices in the 
gay music, joining with the clear, crashing trumpet- 
notes, with the beat of the kettle-drum and the playful 
sound of the violins, accompanied by grave bass notes, 
and added to all this a sweet tingling of cymbals and 
Uttle bells." 

Another flame, a gentle, subdued violet light, said 
^dly: 

" The roses have withered, ah, how long ago. The 
dark firs in the park have grown, oh, so tall ; and many, 
many a pointed leaf have they scattered on the ground 
since that night. The statues are covered with moss ; 
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the wild water won't flow through stopped-up pipes, but 
chooses its own way, and has formed two islands in the 
park. Ah, twenty years is a long, long time. The 
branches of the weeping-willows hang down into the pond. 
The green leaves of the arbor-vitae are dead." 

" How faded and tired, like pale moonshine, you look,'* 
scolded a green light. " Did the west-wind bring you 
sad news from the valley ? I willingly grant you a dance 
with him over the swaying grass-blades j still, if he always, 
leaves you sad, I must break in on your hour for gossip- 
ing." 

" Is it really, then, twenty years ago, since that cele- 
bration at which we were present ? " cried the red light, 
*' Why it seems to me as if it were but yesterday. Oh ! 
what a holiday. Joy and merriment sounded through the 
fresh, cool park. Sweet scents that had slept during the 
heat of the day now awoke and wafted their perfumes 
flatteringly towards the people. And, oh, the laughing 
lips and shining eyes into which I looked." 

"And earnest tightly-closed lips and sad downcast 
eyes," murmured the violet light softly. 

" But what was the f^te for ? " asked the young owl | 
" was it a wedding ? " 

" Alas, aJas," wailed the violet flame ; but the green 
continued — 

" I did not hear anything about a wedding ; I saw no 
bride in wreath and veil, though many a lovely maiden 
well worthy of such adornment, and many a youth, brave 
and dauntless, not wanting in courage to win a maiden's 
heart." 

" Ah, yes, and above all one," cried the red flame, and 
glowed in brighter ruby-shine, as it continued — " So tall' 
and stately was he, like a young fir-tree, wearing the 
smiling green of spring on all its branches. His dark 
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hair was as if flooded by sunlight ; the dark eyes sparkled 
with life and happiness, and on his lips there rested a 
most winning smile. His voice sounded as music, and 
he danced as if borne on the wings of the breeze, gliding 
over the green lawn." 

*' Yes, he," said a sparkling golden flame. " He it 
was who had crossed the sea, and had come all the way 
from England to visit his brother. Relatives had also 
come with him, two handsome cousins and their noble 
mother. , Did you not notice one of the slight daughters, 
with her finely-spun rich and golden locks ?" 

*' I saw her," said the green light ; " saw her as a 

shadow, as a tiny cloud looks beside the evening star. 

My star, the star of the evening, was another maiden, the 

most lovely of all, with her deep blue childlike eyes and 

sweet face, and on her brown hair she wore a wreath of 

corn-flowers." 

" She it was I saw dancing with the stranger," cried 

the red light. " He danced only with her." 

" And I saw her sitting on the stone bench with him," 
cried another, and a third said : 

" I saw her pass through the rose-bushes, at the side 
away from the dancers, laughing and talking with him." 

" It was then I heard every word they spoke," said the 
ruby light ; the lilac, which bore me, stood close to 
them." 

And the violet light said — 

" The lilac Y^hich carried us stood near enough too, I 
also heard what they said; but, ah! another heard it 
also." 

*' Who was that other ? " asked the owL 

" A tall and earnest young man. With bent arm he 
leans against the stem of an old lime-tree. A jessamin,, 
from which the star-blossoms had already fallen, hide 
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him from the others. But his dark eyes search every- 
where, and at last rest on one face, that with the deep 
blue eyes under the wreath of corn-flowers. But, ah, no 
smile did such a love-charm conjure to his lips." 

" I also saw the pale dreamer," said the golden light 
A bonfire stood quite near, and amongst the blazing 
flames hopped and sprang the little spark-spirit. In full 
insolence and festive sport, it seemed to me as if it 
mocked the earnest man. It babbled confusedly, saying : 
* See how deeply burnt you are. Does it hurt ? Put it 
out. You can extinguish it. Ho, bring water here and 
extinguish love's flame* Put it out ; put it out ! ' 

^ Crackling and sparkling it springs up, springs almost 
to his shoulder ; almost to his hair. But he never notices 
it, never feels it There, * piflf,' a piece reaches his hand ; 
it receives a hot bite from the spiteful glow-worm. He 
shrinks and looks down on his hand and sees a deep, 
deep old scar." 

"Did you notice him smile painfully?" asked the 
violet light. 

'* But, ah, please tell us what the two between the 
rose-trees said to each other," begged the water-lily. 

The red little flame answered quickly — 

" Oh, willingly, if I can but remember it It was jest 
and laughter, and joyous childlike sport. A rose-branch 
had caught the giri's dress ; the boy loosens the thorns 
from its folds and tears it a little. The girl complains of 
the naughty thorns, and the boy said the rose-branch was 
not to be blamed that it had caught her, but that it 
should let her go again, at that he was surprised. She 
thought the thorns might have been more gentle ; it was 
a great pity, tearing her dress. * Look here,' said he, *a 
branch has been snapped off the rose-tree. Do you 
fancy that once one had you, and held you fast, it were 
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possible without pain or wound to tear one's self from you 
and let you free ?'" 

" And you heard the deep, deep sigh, that came from 
under the lime-tree?*' asked, whisperingly, the blue 
flame. 

" The youth stooped," continued the other, " and took 
from the broken branch three fresh, half-opened roses. 
He hands them to her, and says she must herself see that 
she resembles the roses, and to forgive the tree for fan- 
cying she belonged to it. They were light, delicate- 
coloured roses, deepening in their centre to a soft shade. 
* Maiden-blushes ' is the name men call them by. There 
the maiden-flower stood before the youth, a true picture 
of those sweet roses. Confused, with her dark eye-lashes 
cast down, she held the flowers in her white hands, and 
before she knew what she was about she had picked them 
to pieces." 

" Are men, then, so cruel to poor flowers ?" asked the 
water-lily. 

"The youth said, too, that it was very cruel," con- 
tinued the flame, " to destroy without pity the beautiful 
flowers. * They should not die thus or be trodden upon,' 
said he, and gathered the delicate leaves from off the 
ground and scattered them in the flames of the bonfire." 

"And did he really burn the remains of the poor 
flowers?" cried, in horror, the water-lily. 

" A heathenish sacrifice for the dead," declared Pro- 
fessor Owl, and laughed, quite amused at the idea. 

The green light went on to say — 

" A little behind stood the sweet maiden. She stood 
in the shade, but the flames darted changing and sharp 
lights at her white and lovely form ; but still hotter and 
more scorching fell on her the look of two burning eyes. 
She had turned aside to avoid the glare and warmth, and 

F 
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never noticed how from beneath the shade of the jesamin- 
bush a pair of earnest and searching eyes were watching 
her." 

** How sadly sounded through the thicket the nightin- 
gale's song," sighed the blue light. 

** The maiden said she feared the flames ; to destroy 
and ravage was their sad work," continued the golden, 
bright light, and told how the youth, with ready answer, 
prised highly the fire. In everything, he said, that was 
great and fine, there was some of it. In man's bright 
spirit, in the brave souls of heroes, in wine, in jewels, in 
high passions— oh ! beautiful, beautiful was a flame's life, 
so bright and hot, flashing and blending; What did it 
matter that it was short, and that when over nothing re* 
mained behind but a heap of ashes ? " 

** Over the park a dark cloud had gathered ; we 
trembled quietly on the trees I " said the blue flame in a 
monotone. 

" It was just then," cried the ruby-coloured light, " the 
fair girl with the soft locks came. She asked teazingly, 
* Shall I go and look for another partner, Clemens, our 
dance has already commenced?' And with jest and 
laughter he was led away, and she who wore the com* 
ower wreath went slowly through the bushes and stood 
suddenly before the lonely dreamer. 

** * Ulrich ,' she cried, * there you are at last.' 

" The tall, earnest man asked, doubtingly, if she had 
been looking for him ; and she laughingly denied it, and 
asked absently if he had not been dancing. * You know 
well, Hannah, that I never dance,' answered he, gently, 
and she, remembering his ecclesiastical calling, thought 
it sad that he, even for that one evening, did not dance." 

" Oh, yes ; I know what she then said," cried the red 
light; "she leant on his arm. 'Oh, Ulrich,' said she. 
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•* you have no idea how truly delicious it is, here under 
the pleasant green trees, with the sweet scent of the 
limes, to float and glide to the gay music. Did you not 
notice the scent of the limes, dear Ulrich ? And did 
you see that little evening cloud just before it became so 
dark. It seemed as if that light sparkling evening cloud, 
so beautifully rosy, were glad to see so many people 
happy here.' " 

" The poor, poor child," sighed the violet flame. 
The green flame continued — " She looked him full in 
the face with sunny smile. He returned the look, hold- 
ing her hands tightly in his, and said nothing. * Ah, 
TJlrichj dear, dear Ulrich. Did you ever enjoy a happier 
party ? No summer was ever more green or sweet. Oh, 
speak, Ulrich, and rejoice also.' " 

The blue light breathed softly — " How pale he was. 
He pressed back the heavy sigh that swelled his breast, 
and asked, 'Are you, dear Hannah, truly happy and 
joyous ? " 

"Yes, truly happy and joyous," she answered, and 
drew a deep breath," cried the red flame, ** and a lovely 
light came into her eyes." 

" Tears fell also — I heard a gentle sob under the lime- 
trees," murmured the blue light. 

" Yes," said the green light. '* Suddenly she became 
pale. * Ulrich, Ulrich,' cried she, anxiously ; ' you stare 
so sadly before you. You mean, don't you, that it is not 
right to be thus gay, when but a few weeks ago, one wore 
mourning, as I did, for a dear mother.' ' No, Hannah. 
No, I did not mean that, God knows,' he said, and took 
her gently in his arms. She rested her head on his 
shoulder, and broke into a violent fit of weeping. She 
moaned. Oh, could she but once again look into her 
mother's sweet eyes, for never had she felt more an orphan 
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than she did now amongst all the gaiety. With tender 
brotherly words he comforted her, and she — " 

"Ah, she. She let herself be comforted," said the 
ruby light. " She dried her tears and smiled again. She 
knew so well how to talk, and did not always require an 
answer. And how sweetly she could flatter when she 
wanted him to grant a request She said she longed to 
learn to ride as well as Ellen and Maria did, and Clemens 
would commence to teach her the very next day if 
Ulrich, ' her conscience-bearer, her permitter of all inno- 
cent amusements,' as she called him, if he thought she 
might, and would speak to her father about it." 

" You say she begged so sweetly ? " said the bat. " It 
has often appeared to me, as though begging were a diffi- 
cult task to men." 

" I don't know but perhaps it was also difficult to the 
sweet maiden, or, perhaps, something else made her 
anxious ; but hanging low as I did I heard her heart 
loudly beating, and saw her breathe with difficulty. The 
pale man read also the longing wish in those eyes, saw 
her standing flushed and trembling before him. How 
lovely she was. And yet he remained unmoved. For a 
long time he was silent, but at last said, very seriously — 
* Don't you remember, Hannah, what mother thought 
about women riding?' Ah, well she knows her mother 
fancied it dangerous, but then her father has such steady 
and sure horses ; * why brown Alexor is as gentle as a 
lamb.' * But,' said he, ' Alexor was there then, when I 
longed to take you for short rides up the mountain, about 
two years ago, when I first returned home from my 
travels.' * Ah, that was then,' said she ; ' but you' forget 
Clemens is now here. I don't think mother could ever 
have refused Clemens.' 'Are you so certain of that, 
Hannah ? ' he asked in a hollow voice." 
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" Through the mountains the thunder growled in a low 
tone,'' said the violet flame. *' Did you not hear it ; did 
you not notice it ; and did you not see that when the 
girl lifted up her eyes they were filled with tears 
* Ulrich, Ulrich/ said she, ' I see already that our beauti- 
ful plan must ^dl to the ground. Oh, don't look so 
sadly at me. You surely don't believe that I will despise 
my mother's wishes, especially when you remind me of 
them ? ' More tears rolled down her face, she seized his 
hand and asked softly — * Won't you tell your brother that 
we can't ride ? Please, dear Ulrich, you say it to him, 
for I cannot' Deeply he sighed, but nodded assent. 
She heard approaching steps, and went to hide her 
tears." 

*' Ah, it was my pleasant partner, the merry Clemens," 
cried the ruby light ; " it did one good to look into his 
bright eyes. He asked his brother where Hannah was, 
and hardly heard the answer because he was playfully 
scolding Ulrich for never having told him that he had 
such an angel for a sister. 

*' ' Hannah is not my sister,' said Ulrich. * Of course 
not,' he replied ; * I know that, but still the very name of 
sister is sweet. I envy you, too, the homelike * thou ' by 
which she calls you.* ' If you remain here much longer, 
Clemens, you will see I am not so much to be envied,' 
was the sad answer." 

" Clemens never noticed how pale his brother was,'* 
said the blue flame, ''nor the sad working of his 
features." 

The red flame said — " Yes ; don't you remember how 
the merry Clemens acknowledged that he would not care 
to change places with his earnest brother, and take his 
burden of virtue with the whole of his learning, and have 
his heart's unimpressionableness and indiflerence as well. 
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No, he would prefer to remain the eas3y-4ed, easily-moved,, 
easily-hurt fellow he was. Why, if such wounds did 
smart there was also balm for them." 

" Enough, enough," broke in the golden flame. " In 
one word, he blamed his brother as cold and unimpres- 
sionable, because he had lived years under the same roof 
with a fairy-child like Hannah and never thought of 
winning her love. Then Ulrich asked — 'Who told my 
gay and careless brother that I never thought of it?^ 
* Well, because what you undertake, that I know you will 
perform, and when I see that you have not won Hannah, 
I know then that you never have tried to steal her heait.' 

"*What do you think? What do youjknow?' asked 
the pale man. 

" * Why,' answered the merry brother, * Hannah is so 
childlike, so open, her whole conduct shows plainly how 
she stands towards yoU. Does she not treat you as a 
dear, highly-honoured old uncle.' " 

" At that second there flashed a sudden gleam of 
lightning. Could that have caused the pale man to be- 
come so rigid, so deathly pale? " asked the blue flame. 

" Then he commenced to pace to and fro under the- 
tree-shade. But, oh, in his eyes and the deep shadow 
on his brow was clearly marked what his soul endured,, 
the deep, deep struggle that was working in him, and 
through the wood there sounded a groan. 

" Yes, the trees commenced to shake," continued the 
green flame, *' and we were rocked gently, but thought 
the wind had come to play with us. And up the prin- 
cipal path came the sweet and happy Hannah, with step 
so light and joyous. Clemens flew to meet her, but she 
sent him as a swift messenger back to the house. She 
carried in her hand a basket of flowers, and under the 
limes she met Ulrich. 
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" There he remained standing," said the green light, 
^' and looked kindly at her, but the marble paleness of his 
brow showed no sign of returning colour. She came to 
ask him to help quickly in making bouquets for the laist 
dance, and said if she had made them earlier they would 
<mly have withered, so they must hurry and do them 
now. He took the flowers dreamily from the maiden's 
hand, and said — said — Oh ! he spoke a great deal 
about the flowers. I don't know what he said ; I did 
not understand it, and I can't remember it" 

" I did not listen at all," cried the red light But 
the dark blue flame said-^** He spoke so slowly, and with 
such earnestness, I heard and have treasured every word 
he said — thus he spoke : ' Flowers ! oh, Hannah ! if you 
wish to cultivate them, let not the flower of earthly hap- 
piness be one ; gather it where you find it, and may God 
let it blossom full and sweet for you ! But do not try to 
cultivate it with your own hand, in your own garden ; 
don't reckon and count upon each little leaf, each new 
shoot, and rejoice over the blossom when you see its bud ; 
for when you think it will bloom next morning, there comes 
a frost over-night, or a strange hand tears it away with 
its fibres and roots — and oh ! then what agony ! In 
secret places, God the Lord can alone bring up His 
flowers how and for whom He wills them, and we, 
with our poor notions of gardening, ought not to inter- 
fere.' 

'* Thus he spoke. The girl looked astonished, for she 
did not understand what he meant 

" ' What is the matter with you to-day, you are so 
strangely solemn?' she asked ; 'not at all like my dear 
old Ulrich.' " 

"Hurrah for the tempest!" cried the yellow light; 
" be whirled through the tree-tops, shaking them with all 
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his might That was no longer a gentle rocking. In- 
deed, he quenched the gay lives of many of us, and 
those he spared were killed or drowned by the rain- 
drops. It was no use for the bonfire to fight, crackling 
and hissing, for his life. And how silent the music was ! 
how quickly it had ceased ! The thunder-storm had sent 
home all the dancers. To see the way they flew past 
each other, and how the servants ran! how the wild 
rain elfs danced on the deserted lawn, rushed noisily 
through the trees' foliage, and gathered on the broad 
gravel path 1" 

The green flame asked : " Did not the rosy evening 
cloud long also to dance on seeing such a gay party ? 
And perhaps it was she that had invited all the dark 
clouds together ? Dressed in the soft water streams, she 
might herself be amongst the dancers, and who would 
recognise her as the same that had been seen that very 
evening in the bright sky ?" 

" It was not for the sake of dancing that the storm 
had gathered," said the violet flame ; ** it had an earnest 
and important work to do.. He alone can tell, who 
sends the weather, why the sound of mirth must cease, 
and the festive lights may not bum to their end. Now, 
quite a different light flashed, and other tones sounded 
terribly loud. The rocks and the very earth shook; 
everything bowed, stooped, and trembled, except man's 
lively gaiety. Behind the windows shone another flood 
of light. Again sounded the merry, bouncing notes of 
the druifa, and the screeching trumpets could be heard 
through wind and storm. I lived through it all ; for the 
thick trunk of the lime-tree shielded me from the wind, 
and the leaves had built a green shelter from the rain. 

"Across the lawn and above the rose-trees, through 
the floating veils of the misty dancers, I looked upon 
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part of the mansion, the dark comer tower, the old ter- 
race with the stone gallery. Softly floated the music to 
us from the '.bright windows. I could hear quite plainly 
the plaintive notes of a wood-horn that did not feel at 
home in that festive saal, but longed for the fresh night 
wind and the murmur of the trees. 

" At last the storm was quiet ; the rain fell monoton- 
ously. Monotonously, pacing to and fro, sounded on 
the wet gravel a man's heavy footsteps. I knew the pale 
forehead, the ;drooping head. He did not notice the 
rain that fell through the foliage on him. Once or twice 
he pushed back his wet hair that came in his face. I 
saw him lift his dark eyes to the night sky, with crossed 
arms. That sky was shrouded by black clouds, and no 
star shone. And yet, as I looked longer in his eyes, it 
seemed to me as though he must have seen a star : the 
struggle was wiped from his features, a deep sigh came 
from his breast, and he turned slowly towards the house. 
I saw him disappear through a dark little side-door. I 
was the only flame that still lived in the midnight park. 
The lime leaves commenced to move above me. Over 
my head a heavy drop floated, and I — I saw nothing 
more." 

"What a long story!" sighed the young owl, and 
yawned aloud, while she fanned herself with her wing ; 
" I got quite hot over it." 

"Oh! it was beautiful!" said the water-lily. "I 
could not, of course, understand it all ; but still it was 
beautiful." 

" To understand stories aright, one must have experi- 
ence of life," explained Miss Owl. 

Professor Owl had sat by silently for a long time, his 
claw thoughtfully pressed against his hooked beak. Now 
he shook his thick head, and said, the flower of earthly 
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happiness was quite unknown to him ; he had never met 
it in all his travels in foreign countries, nor in books, nor 
in botany ; also Linnd knew nothing about a " fortuna 
terrestris." 

"Ah! why Latin?" cried a fire-fly; "we, my com- 
rades and myself, know it quite well by its English 
names, only each of us calls it differently : heritage, or a 
rich wife, gambling, "avancement et carri^re,** &c.. 

" * Avancement • and 'carriere' are truly English 
names," snappishly remarked Miss Owl. 

But the second fire-fly, whose thoughts were higher^ 
said : " Earthly happiness was no flower, but a fresh, 
green tree ; laurels and myrtles were the right names." 

But they all became silent as they turned round again» 
Where just before the bright flickering light had chatted 
and glowed, it was dark and silent ; only below, close by 
the water's edge, there burned on a wet stone a tall and 
bright flame. How it came there no one knew, and 
none could believe that it had, like the other Will-o'-the- 
wisps, sprang across the swamp. It stood perfectly up- 
right, in solemn bearing ; it burnt so silently, and shed 
abroad such a pure light. As all expectantly looked at 
it, and each was shy to address it, it broke itself the 
silence, and clearly and melodiously thus it spoke :— 

" I was a church light ! " 

"A church light?" broke in, loudly and snappishly, 
Professor Owl. " It remains to be seen what kind of 
people will now, after your death, look up to you as a 
church light. In what century did you live, highly 
honoured ' ignis fatuus ?' " 

" In the nineteenth century, Herr Professor ; but I 
made a mistake, I was in my lifetime an altar taper." 

" Oh ! then I beg your pardon ; I did not expect 
that," said the professor, through his nose; "for it 
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would indeed be a piquante story if dead fathers of the^ 
Church were to hop about as Will-o'-the-wisps, by night, 
on bogsj" 

The flame looked at him steadily, and was silent ; but 
after a pause it continued thus : — 

" Upon the side of a hill, in the centre of a broad and 
fertile valley, stands the small old church. The tree- 
decked mountains with their rocky crowns stand in a 
half-circle around it, and look down upon the gray child 
of the valley, the monument of a pious and olden time. 
Over this was spread the heaven's blue mantle and soft 
summer air. The hot beams of a July sun played amongst 
the limes at the church door. But within the broad 
vault it was cool, dim, and mystical. Neither mountains^ 
or trees could look in at this sanctuary ; only the bright 
eye of God's precious sun pierced through the lofty 
stained windows. The tiny panes glowed dark and fiery, 
breathing out a marvellous coloured Vapour on the old 
grey stones. On both sides of the altar, down to the 
entry, stand the firm and slender pillars — high and aerial 
they look as they support the building. They do not 
bear it as a heavy covering that presses them down, but 
they lift it on high, with strong arm, as light as a gift 
which love joyously offers, and longs to raise and bring 
nearer and lay on the heart of Him, towards whom their 
longing draws them. Oh, sublime grandeur of a house 
of God ! Even thy walls breathe out peace ; a holy 
reverence waits on thy threshold ! 

" The aljtar was decked with firesh roses ; upon a car- 
pet of roses stood the cross from whose height looked 
down the gentle countenance of our Saviour. Beside it 
shone two high snow-white and scented lilies, a rare fes- 
tive decoration. Even the worn steps of the centre aisle 
were strewn with flowers. The young garden-flowers. 
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gathered at the quiet dawn, and the two flames of the 
tapers were the only life within the still, old walls. 

" Where were now the hands that had built those pillars? 
How many tapers had already burnt here and were now 
extinguished ! How many words of blessing had been 
spoken here ! And the lips that spoke them — the heads 
bowed in reverence to receive the Church's blessing — the 
hearts that prayed here ; how many of those hearts now 
beat ? Deserted and still were the empty pews. And be- 
yond, framed by the pointed arch of the church door, I saw 
under the green trees many an old and mossy grave's 
cross, and tall waving grass ! and several freshly arched 
hillocks. How many are out there beneath them, who 
once sat in these very pews ! And those who will pray 
here to-day ? For outside in the grave-yard still several 
places are empty. Thus, while silently burning, an altar 
taper dreams, and over head sounds the solemn tones of 
the bell from the tower, while the quiet inhabitants of 
the valley in festive dress are winding their way through 
the fields to the church." Thus spoke the flame, and the 
iRrater-lily said : 

" Oh, it was well that people came, and that you did 
not remain alone in the silent church." 

The flame continued : " Many a dear face I saw wait- 
ing at the church door, sun-burnt and" bearded cheeks 
beneath the straw hat ; many a fair wife, with true, light 
^yes, a child by the hand ; and girls' heads, with their 
long plaits, all eagerly looking towards the old wall of the 
park, which touched here on the church-yard. The 
trellised gate stood wide open, and down the shady path 
of the park a procession approaches slowly and solemnly. 
The bell is silent ; the organ opens her holy mouth, and 
pours forth into God's house the full notes of a beautiful 
old hymn, which rush through the silent space,. mounting 
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to the very roof from whence they resound. A little side 
door had noiselessly opened. I heard steps^ and saw the 
young priest walk towards the altar. But what have the 
flowers done to harm him ? At their sight he became 
pale, and a silent agony trembled about his lips. With 
a deep sigh he puts it from him ; he mounts the steps, 
lifts his folded hands to his breast, and prays silently. 
I heard many foot-steps in the church, a rustling of gar- 
ments, whispering, buzzing; movement and colour I 
noticed, but only as though in a mist or dream ; my weak 
eye of flame rested on the quiet priest and saw but him. 
I saw how his chest rose and expanded. The light of 
victory rested on his brow, and a reflection ,of holy peace 
shone from his uplifted eyes. It seemed to me as though 
the quiet breath of his prayer animated those pillars, that 
the grey stones extend themselves, and above, the build- 
ing becomes wider and brighter, even transparent ; thus, 
uplifted by the notes of the organ and prayer it opens ! 
A ray of light breaks through, and the organ is silent I 
heard clear and full the voice of the priest resounding 
through the church. He had turned, round and stood 
erect, looking earnestly and kindly upon a young couple 
at the steps of the altar." 

" A bridal pair ? " cried the young owl. " Was there 
really a wedding ? " 

'* Unk, unk, unk," resounded from the pond, and a 
cold shudder ran through the boy under the maple-tree. 

" A marriage it was that the young priest had to bless," 
said the flame. " Two young hearts were beating high 
and happily, and God's blessing, through the mouth of 
the priest, should now plant their golden happiness in 
Eternity, and he also prayed for a sweet term of long life 
here, which should be continued beyond the grave. Such 
a blessed hope I read in the blue childlike eyes of the 
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fair bride, as she shyly lifted them full of confidence to 
the young priest. She trembled slightly before the dig- 
nity and earnestness which she found in bis countenance* 
The holy weight of the hour in which she now stood 
before God's eyes, she was able to grasp, as, perhaps^ 
never before, and pale and trembling she supported her- 
self on her affianced husband's arm. 

" The tall young man looked so excited and happy ; 
confidently he took her hand in his, as if it only depended 
on his holding her tender hand in his, to give her also 
confidence and power." 

'^ The strong hand that knew how to take such good 
care of you, hold it fast," whispered the forget-me-not on 
the bank to itself, and asked : " Oh, say, did you see a 
scar on his hand ? *' 

" A scar I saw," said the flame ; " not on his though, 
but on the priest's hand, there was the scar." 

" Oh, poor, poor hand," said the water-lily. 

And the ivy-spray asked : 

" Where scars are, there have sufferings gnawed and 
have become stilh Clear and full, sounded the priest's 
voice, did you not say ? " 

"Yes, full and powerful," said the flame, "sounded 
from his mouth the words on which he had built his ora- 
tion. Words of the prophet he called them : 

" * They that wait upon the Lord, shall renew their 
strength : they shall mount up with wings as eagles, they 
shall run and not be weary, and they shall walk and not 
faint.'" 

"Those words," said the young owl; "did he say 
those words to the young couple, who in hope's fresh 
green, and youthful power and happiness, stood before 
him. Those words the pale man should have preached 
to himself." 
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" He stood upon a rock," said the flame ; ** a beautiful 
light of victory shone in his face. But happiness and red 
cheeks require a firm support not to fail, not to become 
pale. Therefore he warned them with deep earnestness 
to hold fast to the support which would last them through 
all eternity. He then let them exchange rings, and spoke 
a blessing over them." 

As he let them exchange rings," said the ivy-spray, 
and as the bride saw the scar upon the priest's hand, 
what happened then ?" 

" As they exchanged rings," answered the Will-o'-the- 
wisp, " the bride saw naught but the rings ; and if she 
noticed a hand close by, it was that dear one that should 
now wear her ring ; the hand was smooth and handsome, 
and had no scar. 

" The organ sounded once more ; a joyous hymn of 
thanksgiving flooded within the grey old walls. Then it 
ended, the singing ceased ; softened and hushed flowed 
the melody. The bride lay gently weeping in her father's 
arms ; I saw greetings and heard words of blessing ; 
there was a crowd, like waves undulating, towards the 
door ; the sexton approached the altar ; the ceremony 
was at an end." 

''Always the scar — the scar on the hand !" murmured 
the listener under the maple-tree. " I know a hand with 
such a scar." 

"And that was a wedding?" cried a thyme-blossom, 
" I fancied a wedding would have been merrier." 

A bright reflection, like lightning, travelled over the 
moor. Two flames, high, slender, and brilliant, were not 
far from the bank ; one of them rose and fell flickering 
restlessly ; the other danced neatly round it, in pretty 
little circles, and called out joyously :— - 
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" Come quickly, come on, those who care to hear anyr 
thing from us ! Listen attentively, it won't last long." 

It glided close to the water, leaned lightly against a 
root of a tree, and spoke : — 

" I have been to a ball, and of that I will tell you," 
A fire-fly said : " One can see that you are well prac- 
tised in dancing." 

" Oh ! sweet liberty !" said the Will-o'-the-wisp, and 
drew a deep breath ; " sweet liberty on the broad, damp 
moor ! Freed from wick and candlestick ! To be able 
to dance and spring on the green meadow, diving and 
floating on marshy water ! Do you fancy I might have 
danced at the ball ? No ! quiet and upright I sat the 
whole time, held by the tenacious wick. To climb down 
by it, and yet not reach the boards, to flicker in longing,^ 
to consume one's self in eagerness — such is a taper's life." 
"Where was the ball, and who gave it?" asked the 
fire-fly. 

" Yes, who gave it ?" said the flame, and looked round 
for her companion, who brightly flared behind her. 
" Who gave it ? Surely it was the spring nymphs, wha 
gave ever3rthing in those beautiful mountains. The 
people who danced there were all their guests, and had 
come from afar to draw wonderful waters from their well. 
It is true that I did not see the spring n)rmphs at the 
ball, the room was so large, the brilliant assembly so 
mingled and many. I do not know if they gave the balL 
We both were at the festival, I and my sister here. In 
the ball-room, on a broad window-pier, there was my 
place. On a bronze chandelier, we three young, bright 
flames sat and flashed for very love of life, longing to 
dance; but we were fastened to the wall. Just ask 
young girls if it is a pleasure to sit still by the wall when 
tempting music calls to the dance. Close to me was an 
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open window; the scent of orange-blossoms and cool 
night air stream into the hot saal. Intoxicating as music 
is the scent of the orange-blossoms ; young flames like 
to hear that it loves them ; and as it whispers and 
caresses them flatteringly, both the other tapers forget 
the dance and the people. But not so I. I looked 
towards the far entry, and saw the guests arriving, a long 
procession." 

^' Tell us the names of the guests ; show us them all, 
all !" cried the Kttle grass-blades and herbs together. 

" About a single pair, the crown of the fete," said the 
Will-o'-the-wisp ; " about them I will tell you. The room 
is a shining sea of light. With the rustling of silken 
garments blends a soft murmuring of voices ; there float 
through each other sweet sounds and cool scents of 
flowers, and beneath swells the tide of people. From 
my height I look at all this splendour, and thousands of 
taper sisters in groups by the wall, or on chandeliers 
floating from the ceiling, look also. There they come 
in : on the arm of a tall, dark man, a slender, fragile 
woman of wonderful grace. All eyes turn towards her, 
and the taper sisters flame higher, and look beamingly 
on her. Was it their brightness that she reflected ? The 
stream of light flowed from the white folds of her silk 
dress, shimmered in golden sparks on her brown plaits. 
Innocent and pure was she as a dew-drop, as a diamond 
that had been dipped in light and threw out rays of light. 
Softly shone her childlike eyes as she was led forward, 
simple and unembarrassed, never noticing how all eyes 
rested admiringly upon her." 

"Did she wear corn-flowers ou her brown plaits?" 
asked a little blade of grass. 

** No ; at her breast she wore white roses ; her head 
Jiad no other ornament but the rich plaits. The dark 

G 
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ornament was almost too heavy for the fragile form ; she 
bent her neck slightly, as though a weight pressed upon 
it/' 

'* A young head, that bears no other weight than plaits,, 
does not bend to the ground," said the ivy-spray. 

" Did I say that she bore no other weight ?" said the 
Will-o'-the-wisp. " Ah ! as she came nearer I saw a 
shadow on her brow, and fine lines around the sweet 
mouth, which could tell of pain. The tall, dark man by 
her side was as the dark setting to the fair jewel. I saw 
he thought highly of his dear wife ; he was proud of her ; 
a slight smile of triumph played about his mouth as he 
led her through the crowd. Ah I elegant and handsome 
he looked ; his daik eyes flashed haughtily, and how 
finely-cut were his noble features ! " 

The other flame broke in wildly : ** Trust him not T 
trust him not!" it cried j "a smile brings death; the 
fiery looks of his dark eyes hurt so much." 

But the first light scolded : " Don't, don't ! I won't 
allow you to throw blots on my beautiful picture. I am 
light, and wish to speak of light ; if you want afterward^ 
to paint in shadows, you are welcome. Did I not see 
how good and careful he was ; how he led his beautiful 
wife to a seat dose under me, and warned her of the 
draught — the enemy of lights and men. Greetings I saw ;. 
she was soon surrounded by other guests. An old gen- 
tleman drew near, an early fiiend of her father. How 
sweet and nice she was then, the fair young wife ! Also 
partners were introduced to her ; her husband begged of 
her to dance, and she 3rielded pleasantly. The merry 
music peals forth ; she is led away. But I saw her turn 
round again quickly, and step to her husband's side. 
She is very pale, and she lifts her eyes anxiously to him. 
She lays a hand upon his arm, and speaks in such aa 
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imploring voice, as though her very life hung on his 
answer: * Clemens, will you not dance too?' *0f 
course, my darling, but later ; first I must speak with a 
couple of friends who are to be here.* And then he 
smiled." 

" He smiled ? But only with his lips," cried the other 
flame. " He promised ; but did she believe his promise ? 
What happened ? What did she do ?" 

" She sighed deeply and painfully," said the first flame, 
" and pressed her hand to her breast, and as she passed 
down the room she appeared to me no longer brilliant as 
a diamond ; in her pale, faint splendour she resembled 
more a precious pearl. Then she floated past in the 
dance, still light and so quiet as if lifted by the air. I 
almost forgot the wish to dance in the pleasure of 
watching her. She rests, and her eyes wander search- 
ingly through the room. Then a ray of joy bursts from 
their blue depths : leaning against a pillar she sees her 
husband, sees him nod pleasantly to her. Again her 
eyes search longingly after each dance ; after each dance 
they seek in vain ! The place by the pillar has become 
empty, and in the wide space of the room no loving pair 
of eyes greet hers. 

'^ Again and again she floats past in the dance. But 
how sad and how pale she seems now ! In a quick waltz 
one of the roses at her breast breaks ; the white leaves 
float round her, and, carried by the draught, they follow 
her. Is she not herself the white flower firom whom the 
withered leaves fall ? How wearily droops her head ! 
I saw what no one else did, two bright drops fell on her 
roses. Strange, hot dew were they ! Then I heard her 
stammer a few words to her partner. The room is so 
close she can't bear it. She gives her arm to her father's 
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old friend, and asks him to take her out — she would like 
to go through the other rooms." 

'' Oh t lead her far away, when she is so sad !" said 
the water-lily ; " bring her into the quiet wood to us — 
we love her so !" 

The ivy-spray said : " It is many years since that 
evening, and years make the heart still. Yes, death- 
still ! " 

'^ Death-still," cried a soft echo that had awakened in 
the valley, and '' unk, unk," sounded from the water. 

" Ho, ho ! Light here I Yet more life ! " cried two 
flaming Will-o'-the-wisps, and whirled nearer. " Call up 
the storm-wind ! Raise waves on the water ! Shake and 
tear the trees ! Listen to me, listen to me ! Hear what 
the soul of flame speaks ! I despise still on-lookers, still 
waters, still, still trees ! Movement is life 1 Change is 
life ! The breath of life is passion ! Ha, flaring, spark- 
ling passion ! " 

"Ho, how wild you are," said the thyme-blossoms, 
" one would fancy you came also from the ball." 

" Yes, from the ball, but not out of the dancing-room. 
It is not dancing alone that makes the heart beat, the 
cheeks glow; sweeter than music sounds the clang of 
gold. A small, silent, and hidden room, softened sounds 
in the distance, the dance-music. Here the initiated are 
assembled, such as do not shun burning and intoxicating 
drink — do not shun the fever of passion — the battle sur- 
rounding the rolling ball of fortune. Here lie their gains, 
woe to the conquered. And woe, woe, to the con- 
queror ! 

" Upon the table I burned ; coloured cards and gold 
pieces lay on it, and around it sat men— -combatants — 
their hot breaths floated over me. Hastily they caught 
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bold laf me. first fbe one, &e& tiie odier. I wfts shoved 
hoe and slioved tiiere. CHi, how tbey glow^ A soiul of 
flame midastands die deep fire in th w ey^ tho k^ t)wa 
twitciies roimd their lq»s ; and, alas, for th^ A^im« iHj^t 
she does imdeistand it. For dieie, where cards a»d $oM 
thns roll, luAs the lie in the nearest coroer ; ice^old 
sdfishness arises inflexible, and widi her h^nd she blots 
out of the countenance every manly and tender feeling. 
Demons link among those polished gold pieces And in 
each card ; diey have feailul power over the weak he^fts 
of men ; they twinkle enticingly at the gamblers, confuse 
and ensnare dieir senses. Oh, how such {)assion Aames% 
How she glows in the dark eyes of that tall slender man^ 
and beats within his weak heart From a richly^tUcd 
purse he shook out gold on the table. He buries his 
hand amongst the bright coins with uneasy delight, and on 
that very hand there sparkles a golden circle, a wedding 
ring." 

"A wedding ring. Oh, alas," sighed the ivy*spray, 
^'is then such a sacred sign no shield against the demon 
of gambling — no all-powerful commandment to flee from 
his presence?" 

" Oh, he played, he played," continued the Will-o'-the- 
wisp ; "the gold pieces before him became less, the glow 
in his dark eyes burnt deeper, wilder. The greater the 
chance, the greater the lust. 

" Then I saw, through the open door behind him, a 
light, airy form passing by, on the arm of a man. She 
turns back, frees herself from her companion, and steps 
in. Over the carpet she seems to float, with fairy- like 
steps. Ha, how I flared and beckoned. * Turn back, 
turn back ; you white, bright figure, what do you want 
here ? Oh, keep away.' She did not heed the warnings 
of a waxen taper, that deathly pale, beautiful and angel- 
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like woman. Behind the gambler she remained standing, 
staring into the pier-glass opposite in which she could see 
both him and herself. Around the table other men are 
standing, and a seat is quickly rolled towards her ; she 
thanks them with a slight bend of her head, but remains 
standing. 

"He plays and plays. He shuffles the cards with 
dexterous hands, and strews them out like coloured 
feathers. He throws down gold also, as though it were 
cards or feathers. Oh, wild, checkered, flickering game. 
Did she then care for it ? She only looks in the mirror 
at his pale countenance, convulsively-pressed lips; dis- 
figured, distorted by passion are the noble features." 

The ivy-spray whispered : " God created man in His 
image ; in the image of God created He him.'' 

" I read in her staring blue eyes," said the Will-o'-the- 
wisp. . " Oh, souls of flame like to read in the light of 
eyes. In these blue stars lay deep pain. She opens her 
lips to say his name, but there issues no sound from her 
breast. And he ? He does not feel the soft breath that 
floats through his hair, does not feel the delicate hand 
that rests lightly upon his shoulder. Does the ring, then, 
upon his finger express nothing? The delicate hand 
wears just such a circlet. 

" Downwards, downwards flows fortune ; the gold dimi- 
nishes. Now it flows back ; back again returns fortune, 
returns the gold. The round pieces still increase before 
him. How greedily he stretches forth his hand to gather 
them, and there accompanies each bright gold piece a 
deadly demon. For money thus won is carried home by 
sin. He laughs, but his laughter has no ring in it. Ah, 
no clear note can sound from such a breast. 

" And her poor, poor eyes. What did I read there ? 
What did she see in the mirror ? Ah, that really hurt 
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her to see ; the wild, mad joy that lay in his looks, upon 
his lips ; a demon-like joy that more resembled scorn. 
Oh, she would far sooner see anger and wrath upon his 
features, than this sinful mirth. And then his hand. 
Is that the dear hand that so often held hers with tender 
pressure, the hand that wears her ring ? Ah, how thy 
heart beats, thou poor, pale woman ; but wait, only wait. 
Consume thyself in pain, as I do in flames, life is short. 
The air is dose here, closer than in the ball-room, is it 
not ? She pants for breath, and turns aside from the re- 
flection in the mirror. Then her eyes catch sight of a 
fellow-gambler, a youth, almost still a boy, and he looks 
so exhausted, so pale, with hollow cheeks. The glow of 
fever is in his sunken eyes, and at home, perhaps, a 
mother's heart is praying and grieving for him. Oh, how 
pale looks the hand that now passes his last gold piece. 
Worn out, he leans back in his chair and crosses his arms. 
And he, her husband, he takes that last gold piece. I 
saw her shudder ; tremblingly she tried to grasp at some- 
thing ; a cry of anguish bursts from her breast ; fainting 
she sinks into a stranger's arms. 

" That one cr}' reaches the gambler's ear ; he springs 
up, the table reels, the candles are upset, and I was ex- 
tinguished ! " 

" Oh, how dreadful," sighed the water-lily. And the 
young owl said : " I know a bird, a raven he is, he ought 
to have been present to listen to all this." 

The toads lamented loudly in the pond ; the reeds and 
the trees shuddered ; and on the bank, under the maple- 
tree, there stared two wide open human eyes into the 
night ; large drops of perspiration lay upon a pale, youth- 
ful brow, and* a deep sigh escaped fron;i his saddened 
heart. 

But the trees of the wood became quiet, and the reeds 
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and grasses stood once more still and listened, while yet 
the frightened human heart throbbed in violent beat. A 
new Will-o'-the-wisp was already in the middle of a story 
before the listening boy was collected enough to hear it. 
The light was telling about a sick child at whose bedside 
it had watched. 

Thus it spoke : 

" Ah, I was so weary, so weary. It was so late in the 
night, and yet always watching, always watching, drinking 
up oil, one drop after another, and I so tired, so tired. 
The whole evening I had watched, and yet my bright 
eyes shone. I did not sleep ; I did not nod. 

" The doctor had remained late ; by the tiny bedside 
he had sat and gazed on the child and handled him. 
He told the young mother that the illness was now 
broken, the danger passed, her child was spared. She 
accompanied him to the door ; she must now think of 
herself, he said, and take care of her own exhausted 
strength. 

" Then he went away, and all was still. By the child's, 
little bed there kneels a lonely young wife. She uplifts 
her folded hands and wet eyes — oh, those eyes — full of 
a warm prayer of thanksgiving. With a holy smile she 
looks down upon her child j she takes the tiny warm 
hand of the little one, and wipes the dew of sleep from 
the pale, sweet face. 

" So late it was, and the night so still, and all slept, the- 
sick child slept too } only I and the young mother did 
not. 

" How pale she looked ; how ill. Dim were her 
beautiful eyes, dimmed by night-watching and tears. Her 
rich hair, uncared for, was pushed back from her forehead 
as a weight that she did not wish to feel. And her 
cheeks were so thin, her features so transparent, the grief 
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that worked within her shone through them. *My 
child, my poor, poor child/ she whispered, and leant her 
head upon his bed and broke out in weeping and un- 
checked and passionate tears. Her body heaves with 
her sobs ; deep sounds of pain force themselves from her 
breast." 

" She rejoices then ? She rejoices ! '* said the water- 
lily. " And does joy look like that ? " 

The flame said : 

" I was so tired ; it was so dark ; so dark also in her 
heart. Perhaps she felt hurt at being alone with her 
great joy. The faithful servant she had sent out. No- 
body should watch with her ; only I ; and so tired I was. 
I watched and watched. 

" Upon the mantel-piece ticked the clock ; the rain fell 
monotonously from the roof. The tears of pain are dried 
up ; the young mother sits on a cushion on the floor, sits 
and stares before her, her hands folded upon her knees. 
Carriages roll past in the streets below; she lifts her 
head, but lets it sink as they rattle by. It becomes 
quieter ; it is later, and no carriages pass now. The only 
sound is the watchman's horn, and now and then the 
tramp of .a foot-passenger. How she hstens, the pale 
woman. Steps sound, ringing so loudly, upon the wet 
flags far, far into the night. Ah, how she listens, but 
when they come near she sighs heavily ; the shadows 
under her eyes become deeper. 

" She watches, and I so tired, ah, so tired, watch with 
her." 

"What use are tired watchers?" said the fire-fly. 
" When you were so tired and sleepy, why did you not 
close your little eyes and fall asleep ? " 

" Ought I to have left her alone ? Alone in the dark 
night, with her wakeful, tear-filled eyes, with the restless 
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sorrow at her breast that would not sleep ? Ah, do you 
not know light shines into the heart ? A spark of light, 
a dim little lamp, is a friend in dark sorrow of heart. I 
don't know you, you shining beetle-boy, but if you are a 
lamp and know some anxious heart, that mourns alone 
in the night, and tearful eyes that can't sleep, then be 
thou their friend ; do not go out, do not go out ; just 
wait and comfort them, comfort with mild shining till 
there flows in at the window the first beam of morning, 
who understands to do it better than either you or I 
could." 

The fire-fly looked at the flame as if reflecting ; and in 
a crackling voice the light whispered — 

" Still, still, the night, and stiller, softer rain outside. 
What ails the pale mother, for her boy sleeps? She 
springs up, a sudden flush upon her cheeks. Yes ! A 
man's step in the street. Oh, but how loudly, how shrill 
sounds the bell. The mother looks frightened at the 
little sleeper. He turns his head, })ut slumbers on. I 
saw her listen at the door ; she clings to the thick folds 
of the curtain, lays her hand upon the lock and turns it ; 
but she does not open it, she will only listen, listen. 
Her fair, pale face leans against the dark curtain, but now 
it is no longer 'pale, and oh, what a sparkling in her 
beautiful moist eyes. The house door creaks ; she bends 
forward to listen. Yes, it is he ; he speaks. Is he then 
scolding ? Yes, yes ; the carriage ought to have gone for 
him. Why did she not think of it ? Ah, where are her 
thoughts now ? She hears steps on the stairs ; now they 
•come nearer along the passage, the servant going before 
him with a light The gleam falls through the crevice. 
Now he will surely open the door, will he not ? No ; no. 
They pass by ; not one question about them did she 
hear, not one inquiry. Then she laid both her delicate 
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hands and pressed them on her forehead ; and again she 
listens. He will come back directly ; he has only gone 
to change his damp clothes, for it is raining still. The 
door claps, and again sounds the noise of footsteps. 
Only the servant, though, who is going to bed. She 
places her ear to the lock and listens for a long time. 
So still is the night ; so still is the house, no step in it, 
and none outside in the street. In the quiet room the 
only sound is the deep breath of the sick child, and the 
sad sighing of a lonely mother, a lonely wife. She shuts 
the door and moves away a few steps, but remains stand- 
ing. Oh, how sad she looks ; how pale are her cheeks. 
She rings her hands ; * He does not know, does not care, 
how things are here. He does not even ask, does not 
once look in.' Then she sighs deeply and sadly ; she 
trembles violently, and presses her hand against her breast. 
I saw her stagger forwards a few more steps, and by the 
bedside of her child she broke down with a cry of agony. 
Oh, how merciful, tender, and kind was the unconscious- 
ness which took her in its arms and stilled her pain. 
Her servants came from the adjoining room and laid her 
on a couch. Dark drops of blood welled from her mouth ; 
the frightened attendants saw more fresh stains upon her 
-dress, and upon the child's cot on which her head had 
5ank. Oh, poor, poor wife ! Oh, poor sick child 1 And 
I, poor little light, that I should have watched, to have 
witnessed all this ! " 

"Was she dead then?" asked the water-lily. "Oh 
she surely was not dead ! " 

" And what reward had you, for your weary night- 
watches ?'' cried a fire-fly ; " not even thanks! /* 

" Oh ! I did not serve for thanks/' said the little flame; 
*^ we, tiny lights, do not serve for thanks or reward ; that 
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we leave to great lights that wish to shine, and to such as 
know they are great flames." 

The water-lily cried once more : " Oh ! say she was 
not surely dead ! " But the Will-o'-the-wisp had glided 
away and could give no answer. 

Many Will-o'-the-wisps had danced upon the ghost- 
meadow and were extinguished; many had come and 
told their history, but they had sunk or flung themselves 
into the pond, or they had glided through the trees and 
vanished in the wood. But a few scattered flames flick- 
ered now upon the moor, and the fire-flies flew after them 
and brought them to the bank; and after some little 
pressing they agreed also to tell what their experiences 
were when they lived amongst men. One of them com-- 
menced speaking thus : 

'* Through ravines and hollows, by deep rivers and 
lakes, across green meadows, over desolate morasses, far, 
far from here have I wandered. By gloomy nights, the 
longing for two dark, blue eyes, entices and beckons me 
across the country with magic power ; the longing to see 
again those eyes, which I once saw as I passed my taper- 
life amongst men. I shall ne'er find rest till I look once 
more into those dark-blue eyes." 

" Were they the eyes of flowers or of men ? " asked the 
water-lily. 

"Oh, they were the eyes of men, clear, expressive^ 
child-like eyes, in the pale countenance of a young and 
dying wife. Reclining upon soft cushions, enveloped in 
warm wraps, she rested near the glass door which led to 
the garden. I burnt before her upon a small table, a 
low candlestick held me. Oh, wonderful and rare fortune^ 
for a taper to bum by day-light, fanned by the gentle 
spring breezes, and thus to be able to look abroad upon 
God's beautiful world. The glowing colours of the souths 
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the glory of the sunset overspread land and sea. The 
mild evening sun gave a warm appearance of life to those 
rigid rocks ; but it could do no more for the sick lady, 
who came there to recover, than to cast some of the 
•evening blush upon her pale and sunken cheeks, and 
breathe a soft balmy air into her wounded breast. 

" The night of death approached rapidly ; his shadow 
already lay around her eyes and mouth, blotting out all 
colour. And yet her heart beat full of life, and love " 
beamed from her eyes. 

" The old servant, who had carried me in, I saw moving 
gently to and fro ; she drew up the blind so that the 
evening light could come in at the window. Softened 
the sun-beams fall through the honey-suckle and vine- 
leaves hanging round the window, and play upon the 
coloured mat on the floor. But I liked most to see them 
beaming down on the golden hair of a little child, who 
was rolling marbles across the boards, and crawled exult- 
ingly after them. * 

" As the aged servant placed me upon the table, the 
lady was writing. Then she ceased, her wasted hand 
rested wearily on the paper, and her tired head leant 
against a cushion. With inward delight her large, dark- 
blue eyes followed the child ; and as the old servant came 
to take him away, she protested, saying in a sweet voice, 
* Leave him for a little longer, Bridgette. He has b.een 
so nice and good, oh ! he is always good when he is with 
ine ; the half-hour is surely not yet over which the doctor 
allowed.' 

**The old servant though thought she ought to take him 
into the garden, for the day had been so very hot. * But 
little Walter must first shake hands with his fond 
mother,' she said, and brought the little one nearer. 
Ha! what was that?" cried the flame, "bring more 
lights here, for I must see what that was ! " 
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" What is the matter ? What did you see ? " asked the 
reeds. 

" Oh ! her deep, dark-blue eyes, there across the pond,, 
from under that tree they were looking at me ; now I see 
them no longer." 

" We also see nothing," Cried the young owl, " go on — 
you are dreaming." 

" But there were tears in them," said the Will-o'-the- 
wisp, '*they seemed wide open, looking at me full of 
trouble and pain." ^ 

" You are only dreaming ! " said the reeds, ** come and 
tell us rather what further happened to the patient and 
her child?" 

" The boy gave his little hand," continued the Will-o'- 
the-wisp, " and offered his fresh, red mouth for a kiss. 
The patient bent down, and took the child's head in both 
her hands, pressed her pale face against his golden hair, 
and then pushed him quickly from her, beckoning the 
old servant to take him away. 

" With tearful eyes she watched them until hid by the 
garden bushes. Then she took up quickly her pen and 
continued writing. I watched her ; I looked at her letter 
and read every word j I will tell you what she wrote ; she 
wrote thus : — 

** * Do not fret for me because of all I suffer. The mourning for 
a dead father, Ulrich, is a healthy sorrow. It was also a healthy 
sorrow when God took my first little child, though, at the time, I 
thought my heart would burst with grief. Since then I have 
learnt to know a different pain, dear Ulrich. But we will not 
talk of it ! 

** * You, my dear brother, you are the sole heir to my treasure, my 
little Walter. Already I am teaching him the name of " father " for 
you, Ulrich — the bitter name of father, which must always remain 
imknown to him unless he may call you by it. And you will love 
him, y ill you not ? You will be to him what you used to be to 
your loved little Hannah, and will love him for my sake, won't 
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you, dear Ulrich? and also for Clemens' sake. For though yoa 
must blame him heavily, and though his guilt is very great, still- 
he is your brother, Ulrich. You knew and loved him, and ah! 
those that once loved him! 

* ' * My little Walter, though his son — ^his son whom he has deserted 
^-do not you also think we ought to spare him the anguish of hear- 
ing or knowing about his father ? If, then, I have an urgent re- 
quest that comes from the depths of my heart, it is this : Let my 
child be quite your child, in your own eyes, in his, and in those 
of everybody. You will bring him up simply, and not as the rich 
heir of Nordingen, but to be a useful, industrious man. You will 
lead him to the Lord ; and Ulrich, dear, dear Ulrich, I have just this^ 
one request : forgive his father, foigive him fully ! Let there be no 
bitterness against Clemens in the heart that is to be his son's re- 
fiige ; and if I forgive him, who then has any right to be angry 
with him? Pray to God to have mercy on him, Ulrich, for he 
wants it. And I do so, I only think of him in prayer. I know 
that my tears weigh heavily, and bear witness against him before 
God's judgment-seat, and therefore I weep no more.' 

*' I could see all from my place," said the Will-o'-the- 
wisp, " and follow every movement of her weak hand, and 
noticed how she often stopped to rest. Then I saw some 
heavy drops fall from her eyes, which half blotted the last 
lines, as if to give her the lie. The pale woman pressed 
her handkerchief to her eyes ; she breathed with great; 
difficulty, and in a trembling hand she wrote just these 
few words : 

** ' Ulrich, I can say no more ; my strength is exhausted ; come 
soon ; come very soon ! I may not be able to wait long for you.. 
My dear, dear brother, the Lord reward you for the true love and 
watchfulness which I have always found at your hands. Oh, that 
my son may some day be able to thank you ! Pray, Ulrich, that 
my end be peacefuL' 

" She then wrote her name at the end of the letter, and 
folded it together. With my hot, flaming breath I helped 
her to seal the envelope ; then she raised her hand, and 
lifted the pointed metallic hat that hung at the side of the 
candlestick. I already feared that I must die, when. 
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there sounded a sweet voice of a child, saying, * Mother, 
dear mother ! ' and I saw the little boy clambering up 
the steps before the open door. He held up his little 
frock, heavy with the pebbles he had gathered, and in 
one of his hands he carried a bunch of wild flowers. 
Yes j then the young mother forgot to extinguish me, as 
she held her arms out to the little one. ' The old woman 
lifted him up, and placed him on the table before the sick 
mother, and then she took away the candlestick and blew 
me out" 

As the Will-o'-the-wisp faded away in the thicket there 
glided across the moor, from the side where it had 
vanished, another slender flame. It burnt brightly and 
very quietly, and passed slowly by the pond. The fire- 
flies wished to detain it, but it motioned them back, and 
as it passed by it said in a whispering tone : 

" Silence, silence 1 ask me nothing ! Well, I must tell 
you what you will not like to hear. It is the same large 
room, the same bright marble walls, and the fine mats 
upon the floor. The glass door, leading towards the 
garden, is tightly closed. All the sunshine of the warm 
May day is excluded. The dark draperies of the window 
flow down to the ground and shut out every beam ; only 
towards the cool lawn are the side-doors open. Softly 
the draught is playing with the curtain. Still, so still it is ! 
She sleeps also ; that beautiful, pale woman sleeps silently 
and fast Motionless as marble she sleeps, resting upon 
a couch, wrapped in white flowing garments. Two dark 
plaits droop from her temples, sombre as mourning scarfs. 
Upon a high candelabra I watched beside her. Every- 
thing was hushed ; a deep silence reigned supreme. I 
could just hear the death-beetle tapping in the carved 
mirror frames, and the lamp upon the mantel-piece 
sputtered and sent rings of smoke in light clouds through 
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the room. I heard steps m the corridor — heavy, slow 
steps, and light tripping ones — those of a child. The 
curtain parts ! You sweet, curly little head, what are you 
doing here ? Yes ; she sleeps, she sleeps ! Do you 
wish to see your pale mother sleep as she has never done 
before ? Oh, go — go all away — ^for she sleeps so tran- 
quilly, so softly — ^go ! do not disturb or wake her. That 
is a deep, fast sleep ! Hush, oh, hush ! '^ And the flame 
passed on, and vanished in the wood. 

" Do you not hear the toads infthe pond ? Do you 
not hear the screech-owl in the thicket? It does no 
good to listen to such sad tales at night in the forest," 
said a fire-fly. But the water-lily begged, saying : 

" Oh, let us hear just one more story. See, that little 
flame that has been quivering there between the tree- 
roots, it must tell us one more." 

Then the tiny flame sprang up from the bare trunk cf 
the oak, shook itself, and commenced to speak : '^ I am 
cold — cold upon this damp bog ! and I am so free in 
this dark wood at midnight, free as a bird. You cannot 
fancy what the feeling is to what was once a little candle. 
Oh, once I had to fight hard for my life, for then I 
possessed a small, fixed spot, a home, where I nourished 
with great difficulty my poor existence on the long wick 
of a wax-taper. There I felt confined,'chained by poverty. 
Now it seems to me as though the narrow candlestick 
and soft wick had been really pleasant, and the combat 
for life an attractive occupation. I am afraid of this 
boundless freedom. I fear to lose myself, and who will 
support me ? I live here, but upon what ? Is it only 
upon memories ? '' 

" Tell us some of your memories and of your poverty- 
stricken life ? '* begged the water-lily and the reeds. 

" The morning dew is already falling," said the littler 

H 
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flame, '*and the reign of the spirits of the night will soon 
be over, so hearken now while I tell you the story of the 
end of a wax taper's life : 

** A key grates in the lock, and a small door in the 
panelled wall springs open. An old woman carries me 
lighted in her hand, while a child clings to her dress 
repeating several times : * Walter wants to come too ; let 
Walter come too into the room 1 ' It is a dark chamber : 
here and there stand trunks and boxes, while an old chest 
rests on heavy rollers ; around the room are rows of 
books bound in leather, broken vases remain with the 
dust of withered flowers, that had been picked long ago, 
still in them. The fresh, green forest cannot know the 
curious smell of dust and old books and furniture in a 
long unused room. And then that curious creaking noise 
to be heard there. Undisturbed the spiders spin their 
slender webs, while the woodworm learns his trade. And 
as for those old books, who would mind them ? I would 
fcave nothing to say to them — useless lumber banished 
here, though amongst them were many celebrated but 
soon-forgotten cAefs d*auvres. High on the wall I rested 
on a bracket. Upon the floor knelt the old servant ; in 
her hand there rattled a large bunch of ke3rs, and she 
opened with difficulty a heavy trunk. The lid was covered 
with many foreign labels — ^that trunk had travelled far 
without its master. But what are those dark things that 
she is now unpacking ? They'are men's clothes : one by 
one she unfolds them ; and as she does so, there float 
before her the misty recollections of the past. It seems 
as though the difierent events that happened long ago 
were woven into the very garments, annihilating the pre- 
sent and drawing near to her the seldom thought of past 
Once set free, see the power such thoughts possess ! And 
the very moths leave the kingdom of the dead to seek 
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that of the living ; they fly from darkness to seek the 
light — the light that consumes them, and they kiss the 
hot breath of the flame that kills them. As they float 
around me, they chirp in ghostlike tones the mournful 
songs which they learnt in their dark confinement ; the 
story of a feverish heart that once beat beneath those 
very garments — a feverish heart full of passion and guilt 
— a heart gnawed by remorse, but that now no longer 
beats. Yes ; it was now still, still ! But hush ! do not 
let the child hear.your songs ! A child is free from guilt." 

" Unk ! unk ! unk ! " again sounded loud and drearily 
from the pond. The Will-o'-the-wisp took no notice of 
the mournful cry, but continued : 

"But where was the child all this time? He was 
crouching on the floor behind an old trunk, and had taken 
from a glass cupboard tiny china plates and mugs ; these 
he was rocking in an empty doll's cradle, until they 
clattered against each other pell-mell. But soon he be- 
came tired playing, and stood behind the old servant, 
watching her as she unpacked the trunk. Suddenly 
from amongst the clothes there fell a small packet — cards 
were scattered on the ground. ' Ah, pictures ! pictures ! ' 
exclaimed the child, while he gathered up the shining 
cards in his little frock, and carried them to a flat box. 
There he spread them out and knelt before them, laugh- 
ing and chattering to them, whUe his dark^blue eyes 
sparkled with pleasure.'' 

"Demons lurk in the bright cards," murmured a 
forget-me-not. 

" Then I noticed," continued the little flame, " behind 
him stood a tall, earnest-looking ^man ; many lines were 
upon his noble forehead and around his firm mouth ; 
several silver threads already sparkled amongst his dark 
hair, and sorrowfully his glance fell on the relics. As he 
noticed the child, he asked quickly : 
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" * How did the child get those cards, Bridgette ? ' The 
old servant then told him, and he sighed deeply ; then he 
walked to the boy and said : * You did not wish me good- 
morning, Walter.' * Good-morning, father dear,' cried 
the child, but without looking up ; * just look at my lovely 
pictures ! ' ' The pictures are not yours, Walter,' said 
the earnest man, ' you will give them all now to your 
father.' How frightened the little fellow looked up to 
him, and spread both his arms over the cards. * Oh see, 
Bridgette,' I heard the man say, 'are not those his 
mother's eyes ! ' And he bent over the child, stretched 
out his hand and spoke earnestly and friendly : ' Now 
give me the card pictures, Wdter 1 ' Anxiously and 
coaxingly the little one asked : * Would you not sooner 
have those little mugs there, father ? ' But the man said 
* No ; I wish you to give me the pictures, child, and 
that at once.' Then glowed the child's face a da*rk red, 
his eyes flashed with passion, every feature in the little 
face was distorted, and sobbing bitterly, he threw him- 
self wildly over the cards and screamed, ' No, no ; I 
won't give my pictures ; my pictures-J ' 

" The evil spirit of obstinacy, I fancy, was seldom seen 
in the young child. The old servant stood frightened, 
with folded hands, and even the man had become quite 
pale ; but he lifted the screaming child from the floor, 
gave him to the servant, and told her to take him away 
until he were good again. 

" Dark clouds gathered upon his pale brow, as he col- 
lected the cards and locked them up. He took me down 
from the shelf; and in doing so, a drop of hot wax 
fell upon his hand ; it never shrank. The hand bore a 
large scar, and had surely already suffered greater pain. 
Deeply sighing, he shut once more the small door of the 
room, and long, long did he pace up and down it. His 
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saddened looks fell upon me, still burning upon a little 
side-table ; then he took me up, and I was blown out." 

The Will-o'-the-wisp vanished as soon as it had finished 
speaking. Only far, far away, at the extreme edge of 
the ghost-meadow, the fire-flies saw a few flames still 
dancing; but they did not fly after them, they preferred 
seeking their green tent amongst the walnut-trees on the 
bank. 

The owl called to his niece, the young owl : " We 
may not loiter," said he to her, " if we wish to reach a 
respectable hole in the rocks to-night ; for the morning 
is dawning already behind those mountains, and would 
make it difficult to find our path." 

They flew away, and the bat made use of the warning 
already given him to seek also his home. The little 
blades of grass and weeds had fallen asleep by the last 
story of the Will-o'-the-wisp. The poor water-lily, though, 
had become so sad from all the mournful stories of the 
lights — her heart was so heavy with compassion, much 
too heavy for her to sleep. A dear little wave pillowed 
on its arm her weary head, and on such a soft bed she 
rested, and looked up dreamily to the starless heaven. 
And those earnest, blue, childlike eyes, which had stared 
the whole time from beneath the maple-tree, so feverish 
and ghost-like, were now closed, as the last Will-o'-the- 
wisp ceased. Exhaustion held them closed, unconscious- 
ness made them heavy. At last it had become quite 
silent in the wood, and remained so until the mountain- 
cock crowed from the thicket, and the morning sent out 
before him his merry messenger, the wind, to clear his 
path through clouds and fog for his entry to the valley. 

Over the moist brow of the young sleeper under the 
maple-tree many a gentle breeze had passed without 
waking him out of his deep sleep. Only when the sun 
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had mounted the hills and broken through the clouds, 
and with broad beams fell through the foliage on the pond, 
then only did the boy awake from his slumber. He 
raised himself up, sat on the grass, and looked in wonder 
and astonishment around him. There lay the pond, the 
ghost-meadow, and behind it the green forest — all so 
still and peaceful, so unchanged from what he had always 
known it. What was the matter with him, that he could 
not gaze on that green solitude without a shudder? — 
No I no ! he must get away from it,— must go amoi^t 
people, — ^go to his father ! Father ! Oh ! what a word ! 
He raised his hand to his forehead and stroked his damp 
hair from his face, and running to catch his straw hat 
that had rolled down the hill, he came close to the little 
bay. There floated the quiet water-lily in front of him. 
Yes I if it could but speak ! He bent over the water, 
and drew out of the stream the white blossom with his 
stick; then placed its long, yielding stalk around his 
hat; the flower lay heavily to one side. It seemed 
as though the elves had decked out the handsome, pale 
boy. His dark eyes looked so dreamingly from under 
the tangled, curly locks. He took his stick, and shivered 
as he buttoned up his coat, while he walked wearily, with 
his head sunk, towards his near home. 



Again it was night in the forest— a dark moonless one, 
one of the last in July. But the stars sparkled in the 
dark heaven, which were reflected in the still waters of 
the Toad's Pond, and upon the moor hung a thin veil of 
fog, and the air was heavy. It was long since any fresh- 
ening rain had fallen, and the blades of grass and weeds 
hung their heads wearily, and would willingly have car- 
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lied water to-day and not grumbled at their heavy work. 
They stretched themselves up and pressed against each 
other, just to try and catch a little of the night dew to 
support their life. The militia drilling was over long 
ago ; many of the insect regiments had left the wood, 
and had retired to their garrisons to get new uniforms. 
The fire-flies no longer flew amongst the bushes on the 
bank, and upon the still little ppud no water-lily bios* 
^med. The place on the slope under the maple-tree 
was empty, and the reeds had sprung up much higher 
and had moved closer to each other. The old bare oak- 
stem though, stood unchanged upon the narrow tongue 
of land, and his bare arms had not fbecome wea \ 
stretching themselves threateningly over the pond. Upon 
one of his branches the young owl had again seated her- 
self. She was returning home with her old uncle from 
their great journey to Italy. They had given up going 
to Greece, as they had heard of disturbances that had 
broken out there ; but they had even in Italy gathered 
enough notes of the now almost extinct descendants of 
the Owl of Minerva to allow often lengthy, highly-learned, 
legal volumes to be written about it. The young owl 
had held a correspondence, and had used her spare time 
to write an interesting diary on this journey; a very 
touching episode with a young eagle was in it, which, 
though, as many another love history in printed and un- 
printed journals, had happened more in the phantasy of 
the writer than in reality. This evening though, as her 
uncle owl wished to visit an old friend whom he had not 
seen for ages, and had gone to the comer tower of the 
mansion of Nordingen, tlie honourable Miss Owl preferred 
taking a flight to visit the Toad's Pond. She thought to 
allow the water-lily and other simple children of the 
wood to profit by her foreign journey, and to give them 
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a glimpse of the world. Miss Owl found though, thai 
four weeks is a long time, and that many things can 
change and alter besides the outward circumstances of 
flowers, fire-flies, and |blackbeny bushes. She sat upon 
the oak's branch, and looked around in vain for the 
acquaintances she had made on that festive evening. 

" Will it, then, be more stupid to-night than it was 
then?" she sighed to herelf; and aloud she asked : "Is 
anyone here who can inform me what has become of the 
young water-lily which blossomed in this little pond ?" 

At first all were silent at this question ; but the water 
stirred in the pond, and a little wave floated to the land 
an-' shoved its way through the old knotty roots of the 
oak, and whispered in soft notes : 

" I know all about her — all about her. She has gone . 
away — gone away — with a Jyoung traveller ; a young, 
young traveller ! " 

" What I " screeched£theJyoung owl, deeply annoyed r 
" gone away with a young traveller. Is that proper con- 
duct for a silent, white water-flower, who appeared so 
guileless, and showed outwardly such innocency and 
humbleness ? " 

The little wave re counted how it all had happened ; how 
she herself had held the lily oli her breast and had bedewed 
her with tears as the boy tore her loose, and how he had 
fetched her out of the water, and had borne her away 
upon his hat. The young owl wished to hear no more 
about it, she was too indignant, and turned towards the 
ghost-meadow, where a solitary Will-o'-the-wisp had com- 
menced his curious dance. " There, at least, is bearable 
company," she said, and commenced to flutter and beckon 
and let her shining eyes flash, until the Will-o'-the-wisp 
noticed her and drew near. 

" I have before seen Will-o'-the-wisps/* said the young. 
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owl, " that had seen a great deal of life, and could tell 
stories. Are you also the soul of an extinguished light, 
and can you also tell stories ?" 

" I am also the soul of a light,'' answered the Will-o'- 
the-wisp. " Stories I do not know how to tell, only what 
I have lived through, that you can hear ; but I fancy it 
won't suit your taste. However, I notice the reeds and 
flowers are bending over to listen also. 

" Little, indeed, have I seen of the world or men. I 
came too early into the world, and did not shine as I 
ought to have. The poor old hands, full of wrinkles, 
that lit me — hands which during their long life had un- 
tiringly and faithfully done their work, and had often been 
folded in prayer. This stood clearly written in the many 
lines on her countenance, in the good true eyes which 
glanced down at me. The long years, and many a long- 
lived pain, had written with their furrowed lines upon it, 
the bright eyes had wept much ; what wonder that they 
had become dim, and that the old servant had lit me, 
while the sun was yet upon the mountains. The reflec- 
tion of the evening sky flooded the room, as she placed 
me upon the table, and she had screwed me down so that 
I could not flicker, could not hold myself upright. 

" Bent down, I stood beneath the green shade of the 
study lamp and listened- The old servant had gone out. 
This was not the time for me to look at the books and 
papers, so I let my eyes wander further. 

" It was a large and comfortable room ; many book- 
shelves were on the walls, also many pictures, many 
family portraits. But to look at pictures delays one very 
much. I will not tell you of them, even although the 
sweet blue eyes in the delicate face of a lady may be 
familiar to you, you clever far-travelled bird. Wide open 
stands the large bow-window. I can see the garden. 
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trees, the field and woods, [and the mountains, above 
which were floating the red ^nd light-coloured evening 
clouds. Long ago had the ivy mounted the window out- 
side, and had encircled the bow in a fresh green wreath. 
The evening wind stirred the young sprays, and within 
this green £rame»work there sat on the windowsill a slim 
boy with brown curly hair. His head lay on the breast 
of a tall man that stood beside him with his arm about 
him. They spoke in under-tones together. I listened. 
I heard sobs and bitter moaning; trembling, broken 
words from a heavy heart. Which of them was the most 
moved, the youth or the earnest man ? Who was the 
palest ? A confession was being whispered. What have 
you done then, poor boy ? Only some heavy guilt can 
so shake that kind and earnest man. What did you do 
but once ? Gambled ? Did you gamble ? Yes ; it was 
that You vowed solemnly to your father never to touch 
a card, and this vow you broke. 

^' I saw how the boy lifted up to him his dark and 
tear-filled eyes. * Father, father, you surely believe me, 
that it was but this once, this only time ? ' 'I believe 
jou, my son/ he said ; ^ it were, indeed, dreadful if I 
could not believe you here.' The boy whispered : ^ Oh, 
don't look like that, father. Your eyes do not look as if 
you believed me and forgave me.' The answer sounded 
earnest and solemn : ' I believe you, and forgive you, 
this first and heavy offence ; but it has struck me hard, 
Walter.' * Ah, father, and I feel so happy that I told 
you.' And then he told how, in the heavy rain, he had 
run on the mountain, only because the other boys were 
playing cards, and he feared he might have been led into 
breaking his vow. 'I praise God, who gave you the 
power to fly from it,' said his father. The boy seized his 
hand and pressed it to his lips. ' Oh, dear, dear father,' 
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said he, gently, then stared with awe-struck look at his 
hand, and at an old and often-before-seen scar upon it. 
* How deathly pale you look, poor boy. Walter, are you 
notDl?' I heard him ask. 'I don't know, father,' he 
answered ; ' my head aches fearfully, and I have also so 
much to think over. Ah, if I could but tell you what the 
Will-o'-the-wisp said in the forest ! ' The father laid his 
hand upon his forehead ; * Why, you are burning, my 
son, the damp night in the forest did you no good.' The 
old servant entered. She cried out in fear — *0h, see 
how he looks ; he is surely ill ; he has caught fever ; I 
thought so at once.' 

" * I am only chilly,' murmured the boy, and leant his 
head again on his father's shoulder. ' Ah, that wood, 
that wood \ Oh, could I but tell you what happened 
there, and ask you, father ? ' * What is it, my child — 
what do you want to ask ? ' * I want to ask, to ask, 
father — and I should not be able to bear the answer ! ' 
And suddenly he raised himself up and looked at his 
father with large dilated eyes. * If I might but ask you, 
fether, if you are really, really my father ? No, no ; oh, 
don't say anything.' He placed both hands imploringly 
upon the pale man's mouth. ' I am ill ; I cannot bear 
to hear anything. Come, Bridgette,' said he, like a little 
child. ' Come, bring once more your little Walter to 
bed!' 

" Then they went The master took up the lamp and 
followed; but in the door-way the draught blew me 
out!" 

The Will-o'-the-wisp vanished, the reeds shook, and 
the toads croaked in the pond. The young owl was 
thinking whether she should not go and fetch her uncle 
from the mansion, when she saw in the distance, by the 
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wood, a light that flashed broad and full. It floated 
nearer and nearer over the moor. 

" Stop 1 Will-o'-the-wisp ; stay ! " cried the owl, as it 
approached near to the water, and she feared it might 
jump in and be extinguished. 

'* Yes, Will-o'-the-wisp ! Will-o'-the-wisp ! " it answered 
back. " While a short time ago I was a proud torch, 
now a miserable Will-o'-the-wisp, on a haunted moor ! " 

" A short time ago a torch, and how was that ? " asked 
the owl. 

"Do you really wish to hear how that happened? 
Can you bear it — are you strong ? " 

" Oh, I can bear an)rthing," said the owl. 

'* But is it worth while to tell you anything ? " asked 
the flame. " Have you got a heart, and are you able to 
feel with it ? " 

The young owl was going to be offended, but across 
the water the ivy-spray called : — 

"Tell us, dear light, what it was you have lived 
through ? Strong I certainly am not, but I cling fast, and 
that is the way we weak ones are able to keep up and bear 
much — yes ! very much ! A feeling heart is listening 
to you, for that I will answer. A smooth word, wafted 
softly, appears to be a most insignificant thing ; but who 
can tell its secret working ? What I seize, that I hold 
fast ; therefore men trust myjevergreen leaves, and have 
consecrated me to memory. Where old, half-tumbled 
down walls speak of past times, there I am found, and 
I will guard your experiences faithfully, and will tell 
again to man the best part of it : Be faithful and wait 
patiently, and hold fast." 

" Good ! listen then, listen!" said the Will-o'-the-wisp. 
" Many a bird that soared on high in his power, his 
wings have failed him ; many a tree that wore its crown 
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proudly and loftily has been cut down. In the park still 
stand the old elms. They whisper together in the mild 
night air — * Why do ye disturb us ? Why do ye awake 
us out of deep dreams with brilliant lights at midnight ? 
What is stirring, what is whispering ? What is moving 
within those old walls? For whom are the torches 
burning ? For whom are the flowers blossoming ? The 
rooms are deserted, the company are dead, the heir is 
away. Yes! deserted, dead, and far away!' So the 
elms whisper in the dark park, and the windows shine 
far out through the dark night ; hospitably open stands 
the saal-door towards the terrace ; wreaths of flowers are 
twined round its portal, and flowers are strewed upon 
the stone steps before the old mansion-house of Nor- 
dingen." 

" Were you there ? Were you in the mansion of 
Nordingen ?" asked the owl. 

"Not yet, not yet!" said the Will-o-the-wisp. "I 
was in the valley, in the flower-garden. The old and 
small house had no bright window. The nut-trees 
stretched their branches across it ; the ivy holds it fast 
on all sides : it is its true dark friend. Twelve torches 
wait before the door ; twelve young lads of the valley 
are torch-bearers. I was the brightest torch. How 
bright, how brilliant, I was ! And night round about, 
and the house so dark I Behind the bow-window in the 
corner gleamed a pale ray of light. The dark ivy-sprays 
knocked gently against the panes. Tell us what did you 
see within ? The ivy-sprays sway softly backwards and 
forwards and beckon : * Do not ask, do not ask 1' Then 
the door opens — a, coffin is carried out. Solemn men, 
with grey hair, bear it ; house-holders of Nordingen they 
are, who have begged the favour to be permitted to 
carry it. And behind the coflin steps a tall, pale man. 
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dressed in clerical black robes, and an aged, bent woman. 
I heard him say to her : ' Come here, Bridgette, lean on 
me ; alone it would be too much for you ;' and the poor 
old woman lays her trembling arm on his, and through 
her tears she looked up admiringly at him. 

*^ Still and dark is the night The frightened daws 
flutter about the dusky gables ; from the old fountain the 
water flows on monotonously, splashing mournfully in the 
broad basin. 

" So the procession moves on. Before and at either 
side walk the torch-bearers, and close behind the coffin 
follow the dark figures of the mourners. The shadows 
of the night flee aflrighted where wildly shines the torches' 
rays, but not so the shadow of sorrow upon the pale 
faces. Through the meadow and where the com stood, 
over the stone bridge of the brook, by the skirt of the 
wood were we carried, bright torches and the dark coffin. 
We threw sharp lights upon the dark trees; squirrels 
came, full of curiosity, to see us ; even a pair of young 
ravens I saw watching us through the bushes. Once 
again we crossed the brook over a weather-beaten bridge 
of fir-trees at the side-door of the parL The limes and 
chestnuts were moved gently by the wind; rustling 
solemnly the tree-tops greeted the procession as it passed 
through the shady pathway. From afar the house seemed 
to send a greeting with its bright torches, and the elms 
bent and bowed in the dark. 

" There were many of the people of the house and the 
inhabitants of the valley upon the terraces ; silently they 
bowed their heads as the coffin was carried over the 
stone steps through the open door. The torch-beaxers 
remain upon the steps, and we with them. 

" Within the room I could still see, and noticed how 
the coffin was put down upon an elevated place, from 
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which hung garlands of lovely flowers, with green foliage 
and ivy. I saw the tall man in his clerical robes step 
towards and support himself against the coffin. He 
breathed heavily and with great difficulty, as though he 
bore a weight, which must crush him. Tears and sorrow 
were upon all faces around, save on that of a lovely 
young maiden in a white dress that looked down from a 
broad frame on the wall. Corn-flowers adorned her 
brown plaits, and a sweet childlike brightness shone in 
her dark-blue eyes. I saw also that there floated a long 
band of crape from this picture, and above it some one 
had hung a white wreath of mallow. 

" The doors then were closed. The old mansion of 
Nordingen has received its last heir; in a cofEn he 
made his entry, to be led, in the early morning, from the 
old walls, that last earthly road, namely, towards the 
graveyard where his ancestors rest. We torches had 
finished our sad duty, and were then extinguished.'* 

" And where have your sisters remained ? " asked the 
young owl. But the Will-o'-the-wisp did not answer, and 
floated slowly back over the ghost-meadow. It seemed 
to the young owl as though far in the distance, where 
some large oaks shaded the moor, other flames were 
floating about, but it was too far for her to be able to dis- 
tinguish anything. Then she hurriedly decided what she 
would do, spread out her little wings, and, without one 
word of farewell to the patient old oak-stem or the 
friendly little wave at its roots, she flew towards the 
mountains, and among the ivy-leaves a gentle murmuring 
was heard. 

As the morning sent its first shining beams to the val- 
ley, there stood the wood, green and freshened by the 
dew, to greet it. The tops of the trees stirred, and a 
mysterious rustling was heard in all the branches. The 
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wild duck, who had built her cool summer-house amongst 
the reeds on the bank, led her troop of little ones out 
upon the pond to begin the day with a swimming lesson. 
The reeds nodded to each other good-morning, and were 
surprised to see upon the green place under the maple- 
tree a beautiful dark blue-bell had blossomed, of whom 
yesterday they had seen not a leaf or bud. The toads 
croaked loudly in the pond, and the little church of 
Nordingen had lifted its full bell-voice and cried in slow 
tones through the valley — monotonous and sad they 
sounded, like the moaning of waves, when after a wild 
night they cast upon the beach the wreck of ships and 
corpses — and yet holy and bom of God as the waves are. 
It was a knell that the'little church was sounding out into 
the bright morning. 

As the last tone had ceased there was a movement in 
the bushes, and above, at the edge of the wood, half way 
up the mountain, with quick, powerful strides stepped a 
youthful wanderer on to the projecting spur of the moun- 
tain. The boy's light hair fluttered in the morning 
breeze, his cheeks glowed with joyous expectation. He 
looked around him, and already the joyous light in his 
-eyes was not quite so bright — a little dust of disappoint- 
ment had got into them. But he lifted his light hat from 
his head, and passed a handkerchief over his heated brow, 
lay down his stick and knapsack, and settled himself to 
wait To wait comfortably there, the sun should not 
have shone with such force upon the rocks — the joy 
ought not to have been so great of seeing him again 
whom he expected to come up from the valley and meet 
him there. 

He sprang up once more and looked down into the 
valley ; he went back a little, but returned again ; every- 
where he climbed up to gain a better view, and his heart 
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began to beat rei^tlessly, his look became sad the oftener 
he drew out his watch. 

But now ; two dark points upon that broken ground 
between the fi.elds of com — ^that must be the path that 
leads up here, and those two who come must be Walter 
and his father. They icome closer, they turn to the left. 
What is the meaning of that ? Ah, no ; late reapers 
they were, returning from their work. Yes, it was har- 
vest time, and the poor boy did not think that the Lord 
God can every day and even cut down the green ears. 
A post horn sounds. Oh, already, already. He took 
up his hat and knapsack and light stick, and with sunken 
head he returned back slowly through the wood. 

The sun mounted higher and higher, and upon the de- 
solate mountain-top trembled the bleached grass-blades 
in the hot air. In the wood there fell every now and 
again a fir-con^ and a little squirrel rustled through the 
thicket. The valley lay still and peaceful with its green 
tree-tops and golden com. No sound mounted up here 
—but high above in the bright blue air soared a little 
lark and carolled — ^and carolled. 
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